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Tate’s Modern Cambist 


27th Edition, 30s. net, by post 31s. 3d. 
A Manual of the World’s Monetary 
Systems. The Foreign Exchanges, Stamp 
Duties, Foreign Weights and Measures, 
&c.,&c. By WILLIAM F.SPALDING, 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, &c. 


“ The most important reference book on monetary 
questions issued since the war. Will be indispensable 
to every banker, foreign exchange dealer, financial 
house, and to all those requiring an authoritative 
record of the world’s present monetary systems and 
foreign exchanges and other cognate matters.” 

—The Times, December lth, 1025 


History and Principles of 
Banks and Banking 


With chapters on Banking and the 
Great War and a revolution in Banking. 
By H. T. EASTON, Author of “‘ The 
Work of a Bank,”’ “‘ The History of a 
Banking House.”’ Third Edition, En- 
larged. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Qs. net. 


**The commercial world is so dependent upon a 
sound banking system that Mr. Easton's work will 
interest all engaged in trade and the finance by 
which it is carried on.”—British Trade Journal. 


“This excellent third edition will appeal to a 
much larger cirele than the previous editions.” 
-Journal of Commerce. 


“ We have no doubt that the work in its enlarged 
form will be found more useful by all students of 
banking.” —The Englishman 


Trade Term Definitions 


Merchanting, Shipping, and Marine 
Insurance. A Discussion of Business 
Phrases and Commercial Custom. By 
CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 4s. net. 


“The collection forms a most useful book of 
reference, and its published price puts it within the 
reach of students, who should find it of great value. 
The publisher can present the book to the public 
with confidence in the general accuracy of the 
contents, despite the fact that they deal with very 
difficult technical questions.”—The Times. 


Commodity Market Terms 


Volume IT. of ‘“‘ Trade Term Definitions.”’ 
A Discussion of Words and Phrases 
used in the conduct of International 


Trade and the Methods of Dealing 
in Products. By CUTHBERT 
MAUGHAN. 10s. net. 


“We congratulate Mr. Maughan on the interesting 
way in which he has marshalled such a large amount 
of ‘tough’ information, so that the various chapters 
can be read with interest.” 

—Shipbuilding and Shipping Record. 


“ The volumetis very comprehensive, and includes 
practically every known trade.”-Shefield Telegraph. 
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The Law of Charters and 
Bills of Lading Shortly 
Explained 


By SANFORD D. COLE, Barrister- 
at-Law. 4s. net. 

Contents: Part I. Introductory ; 
Form and Implications of the Con- 
tract—Part II. Charters—Part III. 
Bills of Lading—Part IV. The Voyage 
—Part V. Completion of the Contract. 


“To those who do not desire to trouble themselves 
with one of the standard legal textbooks, encum- 
bered as they are with a multiplicity of legal 
references and a wealth of detail, this book can be 
confidently recommended.”—Lloyd’s List. 


The Hague Rules Explained 


Being the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act, 1924. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices. By SANDFORD D. 
COLE, Barrister-at-Law (formerly a 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court), Author 
of “Handbook to the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts,’”’ ‘“‘ Insurance Law,”’ &c., and 
Joint-Author of “* Pilotage Law.”’ Sec- 
ond Edition. 6s. net. 


“ This volume should be found on the bookshelves 
of all cargo owners, shipowners, underwriters, 
bankers, and commercial lawyers.” 

i—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


The Stockholm Conference 


on General Average 


And the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924. 
With Notes by SANDFORD D. COLE, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Rules—The York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, with the Rules of 1890, 
and Notes. 


“ Than the author,ifew indeed are better qualified 
to deal with the subject.”—Syren and Shipping. 


English, French, and German 
Banking Terms 


Phrases and Correspondence arranged in 
parallel dictionary form, including an 
appendix of the lesser-known French and 
German financial terms and their Eng- 
lish equivalents, together with an index 
from French and German into English. 
Compiled by HERBERT SCOTT. 10s. 
net. 

“The book should prove of great assistance to 


those engaged in the difficult art of foreign business 
correspondence.” —Times Educational Supplement. 


Shipping Documents 


By A. J. HODGSON, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. net. 
The Invoice—The Bill of Exchange — 
The Bill of Lading—The Policy— 
Statutes, Text of Sections Cited. 

“‘Both as complete in itself and as a guide to 


larger works this book is very useful.” 
—Solicitors’ Journal. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 16 Copthall Avenue, E.C.2 
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Funds Exceed - - 


Claims Paid Exceed - 


Provident Mutual Life Assurance Association 
Head Office : 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


- £5,200,000 
- £7,000,000 


Managements of Banks are invited to write 
for particulars of a specially attractive scheme 
of Life Assurance for Members of their Staff. 


Full Information will be sent on application to :— 
Cc. R. V. COUTTS, F.La., 


Manager and Actuary. 
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ANNUITIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. special- 
izes in Life Annuities and offers the 
very best value and service to its clients. 


Its rates are exceptionally attractive 
and the contracts are protected by 
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© FUNDS OF OVER £23,000,000 
G Invested in absolutely _ first - class 
O securities under direct Government 
supervision. 

O The Company is one of the strongest 
™ in the British Empire, with undivided 
m Surplus of 
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£1,700,000 
Full particulars can be obtained from 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


2 St. James's Square, London, $.W.1 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.1.A., Manager. 
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Have your Investments 
proved as satisfactory as 
you could have wished ? 


If not 


why not put your savings 

into Life Assurance—the best 

of all investments—and avoid 
depreciation and loss ? 


a 


Write for particulars to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 








Some people think of the Prudential only as the leading 
Industrial Assurance Company. 


Actually it occupies a predominant position with regard 
to Ordinary Assurance in the British Isles. 


The following figures show the increasing amount of new 
Ordinary Branch Assurances for sums assured ranging 
from £50) to £300,000 for the past three years :— 


£ 
1923 4,510,624 
1924 5,451,359 
1925 6,354,954 


1,927,800 per office. 


The average new issue of 
all purely Ordinary British } 
Offices in 1925 was - : 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


P.P. 65 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION © : 
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is often a burden on the shoulders of the man ¢ 
3 who wishes to do his best for his children. @ 
fe a 
+ But it need not be. 
Se Sag 
# ; e 
+ Special means are afforded by the Britannic be 
: Assurance Company’s Children’s Policy to ease + 
# the burden. A sum is made payable at the end * 
: of an agreed period even if the parent die © 
# during the period, thus securing for the child 
the desired benefit whatever may happen. # 
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Apply for particulars of Table 8 Policy. 
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#} HOME 


THEY SLIP INTO THE POCKET OR HANDBAG. 
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BANKS 


. For INCREASE OF DEposiTs- EXPANSION “4 





~— ; 
AS USED BY THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE WORLD 


—the Midland Bank Limited, by the Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited, and by seven thousand 
commercial banks, savings banks and thrift institutions in various countries. 
the famous visible-money compartment recording home bank. Beauty coupled with extreme portability— 
strength with light weight. The Bank holds the master-key and loans the home safe to depositors. 
NON-RUSTING. THERE ARE MILLIONS IN USE. 


Service. AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CoO. 


83 RIDGMOUNT GARDENS, LONDON, W.C.I. 


von'ene’ GET THE BEST woms 


NOTHING ELSE. 











BANCO DO BRASIL 


Head Office: Rua da Alfandega 17, 
Rio de Janeiro 







Capital - - = 100.000.000$000 
Reserves - - - I11.643.645$200 
Paper- Currency 

Redemption Fund 134.156.651$818 


Last Dividend 20% 










Branches in the chief commercial 
cities of Brazil and Agents 
in smaller towns and abroad. 








All manner of banking transactions under- 
taken. Current accounts opened, with or 
without limit; fixed deposits received; 
premium bills. Drafts, promissory notes 
and signed accounts discounted. Loans 
effected on approved security; payments 
undertaken at home and abroad. Letters 
of Credit issued on all the principal home 
and foreign cities, etc. 















We are the originators of 


Responsibility. 





WHY NOT SECURITIES 
FROM 


ECUADOR? 


When planning diversification 
for your investments, do not 
overlook the importance of 
geographical distribution. 


Upon request, we shall be 
glad to prepare for you a 
special report concerning a 
few standard issues entitled 
to a high-grade rating. 

This report will be sent to 


you free of charge and will 
not obligate you in any way. 


BANCO DE DESCUENTO 


GUAYAQUIL 33 ECUADOR 
| “* Just the Bank you need" 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) 


Capital fully called up - £650,000 Reserve Account - - £470,000 
(with power to increase to £4,000,000) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter - - - -£1,000,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
THE WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, LOMBARD STREET. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
33/36 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
CHIEF OFFICE: 


MEssrs. GLYN, MILLS & Co. I,.LOYDS BANK [L,IMITED. 


‘TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


BRANCHES 


IN PERSIA: 


Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder Abbas, Burujird, Bushire, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kazvin, Kerman» 


Kermanshah, Maidan-i-Naftun, Meshed, ‘Mohz ummerah, 


Nasratabad (Seistan), Resht, Shiraz, Sultanabad> 


Tabriz, Yezd. 


BRANCHES IN IRAQ aaa 


BAGDAD, BASRA, KIRKU 


BRANCH IN INDIA: 
BoMBAY. 


bcd BANK is prepared to transact Banking Business of every 
description in and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), 
also with Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 


and Documentary 


Clean 


Credits 


arranged. Documentary Bills 


negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. 


Correspondents in all important places abroad. 


TMMUULUNUNAAL ATT Mc 


BANK of LIVERPOOL 


HT 


THE 


MITSUI BANK 


LIMITED 


INCORPORATED IN JAPAN 
FOUNDED 1680 


Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000 

Capital paidup- - Yen 60,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - Yen §2,400,000 
(December 1925) 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Branches in all the principal cities 
in Japan, and in Bombay, New 
York, Shanghai, Sourabaya. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2 


Telephone- - - LONDON WALL 3221-2 
Cable Address ‘‘ MITSUIGINK, LONDON ”’ 





MARTINS LIMITED, 


Head Office : 

7, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
London Office : 

68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 





Capital Subscribed - £18,791,120 
Capital Paid up and 

Reserves - - 4,337,246 
Deposits, &c., at 

31st Dec., 1925 - 59,819,626 





380 Branches and Sub-Branches. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee 
and Foreign Exchange Business 
Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for Foreign Banks on usual 


terms. 
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AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONES 


ARE USED BY 





STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED, 


CAPE TOWN. 
They write: 


S E wish to say that the Relay 
Automatic Telephone system 
which was installed in the building 
about a year ago has proved its 
value and is operating satisfactorily. 
We may add that we have also been 
pleased to demonstrate the advantages 
of the system on several occasions to 
interested parties.” 


RELAY FEATURES: 
Through in three seconds. Automatic— 
no operators. Day and night service. 
Secret—no wrong numbers. 


Write for Booklet No. 17. 


THE RELAY AUTOMATIC 

TELEPHONE CO., LTD., 

Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: City 0281. 











THE 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1919 
Heap Orrice : 
300 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Paris Branco: 26, Rue Vienne, Paris 


Bertin REPRESENTATION : 
Kurfurstenstrasse, 33, Berlin 


Authorised Capital - - - £1,000,000 


Paid-up Capital - - - - 550,000 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profit - 77,993 


The Bank finances the export and import operations 
of the Russian Co-operative and other Societies, 
Principal Foreign Agents of the All-Russian 
Co-operative Bank, Moscow and Branches, 

Iondon Correspondents of the State Bank of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Every kind of Banking Business Transacted. 
Remittances to Russia effected. Letters of Credit 
and Drafts issued on Moscow and other centres in 
Sterling, U.S. Dollars, and Tchervonetz, Collections 
undertaken. 


Correspondents in all Principal Centres of Europe, 
The U.$. of America, and everywhere in the U.$.8.R. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


ECONOMIC UNITY OF THE EMPIRE : 
Gold and Credit. 


By J. F. Darling, C.B.E. Crown 8vo. 41 pp. Is. 


An address delivered before the Manchester 
Association of Importers and Exporters, 
December 16th, 1925. 


RESTORING CURRENCY STANDARDS. 


By E. I. Hargreaves, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. r110pp. 
Cloth, 6s. 


This book deals with the monetary history of 
America, France and Austria. The author has 
unearthed much forgotten history which is so like 
that of recent years as to suggest the adage “‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 


THE AMALGAMATION MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH BANKING. 


By J. Sykes, B.A., M.Com., Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics, University College, Exeter. 
Demy 8vo. 243 pp. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian Commercial : ‘‘ The variety 
of sources from which he has drawn his informa- 
tion proves that he has not only great patience in 
the study of documentary and statistical evidence, 
but also a refreshing boldness (very rare among 
academic students) in getting information direct- 
ly from great bankers and financiers. His work 
overflows with facts and figures which will be 

useful to any future student of the subject.” 


GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Head Office: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
86 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Authorised and Subscribed Capital oes aa £6,000,000 
~ Paid-up Capital rer _ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £2,147, 697 
£4, 147, 697 





The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for 2 
I or 2 years at 44% per annum, and conducts ev ery description of banking business connected = 
with New Zealand. ARTHUR WILLIS, Manager. 2 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


CAPITAL £1,250,000 _ RESERVE FUNDS £1,800,000 


Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND MIDLOTHIAN, K.G., K.T. 
Deputy-Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HOME. 


HEAD OFFICE’ - EDINBURGH. 


REES GRIFFITH THOMAS, General Manager. R. W. STEVENSON, Secretary. 
190 Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Office: 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Every Description of Home and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 
> AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 172 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) - * - £2,500,000 
REST or RESERVE FUND (Oct. 1925) 2 - 2,464,704 
DEPOSITS (Oct. 1925) - - . - 40,790,229 


Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: A. K. WRIGHT, C.B.E., D.L. Secretary: J. B. ADSHEAD. 





London (City Office): 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
London (West End), Drummonds Branch: 49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
Glasgow Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, and BUCHANAN STREET. 


Over 200 Branches throughout Scotland. Every description of 
British, Colonial, and Foreign Banking business transacted. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 














COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 
4, Head Office EAT ASUSHED 1810. EDINBURGH. 
General Manager - - - ALEX. Secretary . . + MAGNUS IRVINE. 
Capital Subscribed - - £5, ay aes Reserve Fund - - £1,800,000 
Capital paid up - - £1,750,000 Deposits (31st Oct., 1925) - £34,150,000 
London City Offic - 62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
ANDREW W. RUSSELL. “Manager. JOHN M. ERSKINE, Assistant Manager. 
Kingsway Branch - IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
JAMES. oO. DAVIDSON, Manager. 
Glasvow Chief Office - - 3 & 115 BUCHANAN STREET. 
ANDREW SCOTT, Manager. WIL wat COCHRANE, Assistant Manager. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Branch, 118 Princes Street. James Thomson, Agent. 
J The Bank has 308 Branches and S.b-Branches throughout Scotland. 


General Banking and every —— of Foreign Exchange business transacted, and Agency business for 
oreign and Colonial Banks undertaken. 
The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee under wills and settlements, and to act as 
Trustee for Debenture Holders, and for Public Bodies and Institutions. 
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P t e ar 
: Assurance Company Limited. : 
> Head Office : ° 
Fs BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C., 2 ¥ 
ax . . we 
% Established in 1824, = 
z Assets exceed £25,000,000. ; 
% Directors: * 
sk CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, EsqQ., Chairman. we 
* LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., O.B E., Deputy-Chairman. se 
* Str IAN HEATHCOAT AMOoRY, BarT., C.B.E. | C. SHIRREFF HILTON, Esq. i 
a RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BEARSTED, LL.D. W. Douro Hoare, Esq., C.B.E, 
Ps FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Esq. R. M. HOLLAND-ManrrTIN, Esq., C.B. 
¥ ALFRED FOWELL BUXTON, Esq. Davip LANDALE, Esq. 
x JOHN CarTor, Esq. S1R CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 
- Lorp DaLMENy, D.S.O., M.C. CECIL FRANCIS PARR, Esq. 
x Major GERALD M. A. ELLIs. Hon. GERALD BERKELEY PORTMAN. 
xe FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq. H. MELVILL SIMONS, Esq. 
A THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON, M.P. HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER, EsqQ. xe 
: =e 
* CMRI ie ita TT yi am ail oo 
> THE ALLIANCE : 
y bd 
2 
. grants : 
x ae 
* INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS : 
a * 
a LIFE (with and without Profits). Assurances with Disability Benefits. ? 
Ps Estate Duty Policies. Group Life Assurances. Children’s 3 
Y Deferred Assurances and _ Educational Endowments. x 
* Annuities. 
* SINKING FUND and CAPITAL REDEMPTION. Ps 
# 
ss FIRE. 7 
4 MARINE. : 
> BURGLARY and THEFT. * 
M ACCIDENTS of all Kinds: Personal Accident and Disease, Third Ps 
. Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate-Glass, and Workmen’s Compensa- 58 
xe tion with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. > 
* MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. * 
Ps FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. fea 
rs BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. te 
* COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS OR CONTENTS OF % 
P. DWELLING-HOUSES. we 
 « 4 
* THE COMPANY IS EMPOWERED TO ACT AS EXECUTOR AND Ls 
* TRUSTEE. 
* : ele Gea a a me 
% Particulars of any of the above will be sent on request. % 
* O. Morgan Owen, General Manager. = 
: : 
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Curbing the Godfatherly State 
By the Right Hon. William Graham, M.P. 


Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons ; formerly 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 


N the Budget statement Mr. Churchill indicated that 
the Government had decided not to renew the Trade 
Facilities Acts 1921-25. In many respects this is an 

important decision affecting the use of British credit for 
the promotion of economic enterprise at home and 
abroad. But before the large principle can be discussed 
reference must be made to the history of these Acts and 
to the general line of recent criticism. 

Introduced in 1921, the scheme was designed to place 
the guarantee of the British Government behind public 
and private enterprise raising money in the open market 
for works of capital expenditure in practically any part 
of the world. The immediate object was to use national 
credit in order to stimulate employment in Great Britain, 
a condition fundamental to all the applications for guaran- 
tee; in so far as the works proceeded within this country 
they added to our productive capacity; where they were 
situated abroad the materials had to be purchased in 
Great Britain. A clear distinction must be drawn between 
this main part of the Trade Facilities Acts and export 
credits; the latter dealt with the guarantee, at a premium 
to cover risk, of mercantile bills covering the export of 
goods. In the guarantees under the Trade Facilities 
Acts there was no premium. Each application was 
considered on its merits by an advisory committee of 
three or four men eminent in finance and business, who, 
with the assistance of the necessary administrative staff, 
reported to Treasury for or against the guarantee. Such 
an advisory committee had to ascertain whether the 
application for guarantee was within the statutes, referred 
to a scheme which was financially sound, and fulfilled 
the central condition of providing additional employment 
within the British Isles. 

Each year the Acts were renewed in the House of 
Commons, subject to growing criticism on both sides of 
the House. The latest return shows that up to March 31, 
1926, the total amount guaranteed by the Treasury was 
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£64 millions; but as loans on certain of the schemes to 
the extent of £1? millions had been repaid the outstanding 
liability of the Exchequer at that date was approximately 
£62? millions. The present Government extended the 
amount available for guarantee to £75 millions; in all 
probability the outstanding liability at the present time 
is in the neighbourhood of £70 millions. While the Acts 
will lapse, that does not mean, of course, that the scheme 
is automatically ended. Many of the guarantees cover 
periods of twenty or thirty years; the great majority 
are for shorter periods; and these guarantees will run 
for the stipulated time. The non-renewal of the Acts 
merely means that no additional guarantees are given 
after the period for guarantee mentioned in the latest 
Act has expired. So careful has been the work of the 
advisory committee that up to the present month the 
sums which the Treasury have been called upon to find 
in respect of calls on the guarantee (due to business 
failure or other adverse circumstance) have not amounted 
to much more than £10,000, a mere trifle when compared 
with the round figure of nearly £70 millions of aggregate 
business. Part of the criticism has turned on the caution 
of the advisory committee. To that they have always 
had adequate reply, since the slightest inclination to 
speculative proposals would speedily have brought the 
whole scheme to ruin and despair. They had to remem- 
ber, as the Treasury have constantly to remember, that 
they were trustees for the British people in the use of 
their credit resources. 

The quarterly statements of the guarantees given in 
the various periods since 1921 illustrate the wide variety 
of the work which has been covered. Probably nearly 
£15 millions has been guaranteed for the construction of 
ships; water works and kindred enterprise undertaken 
by public authorities in all parts of the world have had 
their share; much has been done for municipal authorities ; 
electricity, power and traction are notable features. 
On guarantees for shipbuilding there has been controversy 
which clearly goes very near to fundamental problems 
in this class of legislation. When the latest of these 
guarantees were given attention was directed to the 
slump in shipping; to the large amount of unused tonnage 
which was available all over the globe, but particularly 
in Great Britain; and it was pleaded with some force 
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that if additional vessels were constructed they would 
not be able afterwards to find remunerative employment, 
and the large guarantees which had been given would 
be in danger. In reply it was urged that much of the 
tonnage now in use and out of it would never again sail 
the seas; that there was widespread unemployment in 
the shipbuilding centres and in the allied heavy industries ; 
and that preparation on such lines for the trade recovery 
which was inevitable would be a good investment. For 
the time being parties maintained their ground sub- 
stantially on the arguments which have been summarised ; 
meanwhile the advisory committee apparently took the 
view that additional shipbuilding guarantee was safe, 
for right down to the latest return such guarantees have 
been included in the lists. Moreover, up to the present 
date there has been no call, or even suggestion of a call, 
on any shipbuilding guarantee. 

Other schemes, notably those which related to enter- 
prise in Poland, were sharply criticised on the ground 
that the general financial position and policy of the 
country in which the work was to proceed were not such 
as to encourage confidence. Even the Colonies did not 
quite escape attack. In their case it was remembered 
that under the Act of 1924 they obtained not merely the 
benefit of these guarantees but also the actual payment, 
in cash, of a portion of the interest on capital raised for 
public works calculated to provoke demand for goods 
in Great Britain; in other words the material for the 
construction had to be obtained here. That material 
would be often steel rails or similar exports, again designed 
to appeal specially to the acute depression of the heavy 
industries. That grant of a portion of the interest was 
one of the recommendations of the Imperial Economic 
Conference; it was limited to £1 million in any one year, 
and to £5 millions in all. In that case criticism turned 
more on the suggestion that in post-war conditions Great 
Britain, with the financial woes of half the world round 
its neck, was in reality much worse off than the majority 
of the Colonies; that in such circumstances it was unfair 
to make the people bear this additional burden; that 
the value of the work was probably exaggerated; and 
that, in any case, the Colonies did not reciprocate quite 
fully in other branches of economic enterprise within the 
Empire. Beall that as it may, the bargain was embodied 
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in the Act of 1924, and in due course Parliament will 
press for some record of the practical results. 

As regards the schemes themselves, therefore, there 
was much doubt. Attack also developed on other 
essential points. Many members said that certain of the 
undertakings, notably the London Underground railways, 
which got a large guarantee for the extension of the 
Hampstead tube and other works, could quite easily 
have raised all the capital they required in the open 
market without a guarantee. That was undeniably true 
of many of the guarantees. It was not disputed that 
often enough the presence of the guarantee had enabled 
these undertakings to obtain the money they required 
in the open market on perhaps slightly easier terms than 
would have been the case had there been no Government 
guarantee. The broad effect of it therefore was to give 
a kind of bonus or gift to such undertakings, measured 
by the difference between what they actually paid for 
their capital with the guarantee and what they would 
have paid for it without the guarantee. As a rule the 
Government reply was that the nation got the benefit 
in the employment flowing from the demand for goods, 
and in the promotion of work which probably, but for 
the guarantee, would not have been undertaken at so 
early a date. Conservatives pleaded that guarantees 
operated unfairly amongst different industrial under- 
takings. One company, in sharp competition with 
another, had its stock turned practically into a gilt-edged 
security ; its prospectus bore reference to the guarantee. 
Unsuspecting investors (of whom there are still great 
numbers in this country) thought the guaranteed effort 
was a Government undertaking. To them the Trade 
Facilities: Acts were merely a name, or something which 
helped to keep six hundred people entertained at West- 
minster. Undertakings which applied for a guarantee 
and did not get it were apt in some circles (no doubt 
quite unjustly) to be considered unsound. Further, the 
general scheme brought individual business men about 
the Treasury, or at all events about the advisory com- 
mittee. And since many members of Parliament had 
just been made familiar with the manner in which the 
American tariff is framed, and had lively recollections 
of all the subtleties of controlled establishments during 
the war, they thought that anything which tended to 
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get politics and business mixed up—at all events too 
openly—was undesirable. Besides, unholy thought ; there 
might be a question in the House—as if that ever did 
anybody any harm or good! In this atmosphere matters 
rumbled along, and even optimists in longevity thought 
that at best the Acts would soon be on their deathbed 
surrounded by disputing friends. 

In the Commons itself the present Government were 
finally bowled over by criticism from the Labour benches. 
The Labour members showed that in effect the guarantee 
operated in the form of bonus or gift to the firms which 
obtained it; that it was wrong to use public money in 
this way unless the public were to have a corresponding 
share or right in the assets which their money helped to 
create; that this right could be easily measured and the 
appropriate stock allocated; in short, this would take 
its place as the penetration of privately run industry by 
an element of public ownership in keeping with what in 
reality the public had put in. A good individualist like 
Mr. Runciman agreed that there was no reply to such 
criticism. The Conservative Government thought it 
was Socialism; and their friends gave them copies of 
the manifestoes on which the General Election of 1924 
had been fought. These appeared to contain definite 
promises of opposition to Socialism, but the research 
was necessary partly because of the benevolent character 
of some of the Prime Minister’s speeches on industrial 
problems and partly because of the Government’s scheme 
for electricity, the most moderate note in which was 
to regulate that industry outside in. In spite of these 
contradictions, however, it was felt that the Trade 
Facilities Acts must be abandoned. Commander Hilton 
Young pleaded that they should be retained at least for 
the purposes of Imperial development, but to that 
suggestion the Government turned the deaf ear of a stony 
determination. Which reminds us that all that is now 
necessary is a suitable epitaph; and some reflections upon 
the general use of British credit. 

It is not disputed that the £70 millions of guarantee 
is a contingent liability for the British taxpayer, and 
therefore, for what it is worth, a burden on his general 
credit. But that is only an infinitesimal portion of the 
story. To-day more than one and a half million people 
are unemployed. Excluding the effects of the coal 
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stoppage let the total be placed at one million. The 
State is paying large sums year by year in unemployment 
benefit—for no work or capital asset. Financial authori- 
ties have shown that since the war the State has paid 
away approximately {£250 millions in unemployment 
relief, for practically no result; it did little more than 
help sections of the people to meet immediate needs. 
Most folks of common sense would argue that if that 
£250 millions had been turned into the form of reserve 
for guarantee—in which case it would have covered a 
very much larger sum—all kinds of useful work could 
have been undertaken which would have provided useful 
employment, increased the economic capacity of the 
country, indirectly helped to prevent the costly collapse 
in coal, maintained the industrial strength of innumerable 
workers, provided openings for thousands of young men 
and women who, in four years of industrial depression, 
have not had an occupation since they left school, and 
would not have interfered with the supply of capital or 
credit necessary in the ordinary course of trade. Far 
be it from anyone to be wise after the event. The 
practical point is that that state of affairs is still with us. 
We are still pouring out mere relief. Five years hence 
at the present rate we shall be able to make very much 
the same sordid statement. And then it will occur 
to someone that, after our sacrifice in paying our debts 
to everybody, balancing our Budgets, taxing our people 
right and left, and finally invading the gambling dens 
themselves in search of revenue on the velocity of quad- 
rupeds, the world gets the advantage of our restored credit, 
and the forty-four millions who have in fact rebuilt it 
do not get the full benefit of it for the necessary capital 
expenditure and the consequent useful employment in 
which they might be engaged. Of course the banks will, 
generally speaking, do their best. But quite properly 
they insist on security. There is a mass of healthy 
public enterprise, perfectly sound if it were properly run, 
which could proceed now with the benefit of the easier 
financial conditions this form of guarantee would bring. 
The choice is, therefore, between a rather remote con- 
tingent liability in respect of work which gives each day 
additional capital assets and further payment in mere 
relief which disappears down the drain of an accumulating 
human despair. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 


THE announcement that the Austrian branches of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank are to be transferred to the Vienna 
Kredit-Anstalt, hitherto one of its leading 
The Anglo- competitors, has been received with mixed 
Austrian Bank feelings by British bankers. They regret 
that a bank with so long and honourable 
a tradition, and closely associated with one of the oldest 
and most respectable of our cheque-paying banks, and 
including amongst its most important shareholders the 
Central Bank of what is still the most important money 
market of the world, should virtually disappear except 
as a holding company. The reorganization of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank after the war was part of an international 
movement by means of which the banks of the frag- 
mented Austria were reconstructed. This movement 
had its selfish and its altruistic side; it represented the 
penetration of South-Central and South-Eastern Europe 
by the financial powers of the West, but without it 
Vienna in its time of greatest peril might have fared badly 
indeed. 


WRITING in the “Bankers’ Magazine”’ of New York, 
recently, Mr. Bertrand Russell had this to say regarding 
America’s attitude toward financial power : 

Socialization | 1n America any opposition to the un- 
of Banking limited power of financial magnates is still 
and Credit regarded as economic heresy. In England 
this is no longer the case. Many economists 

of the highest academic attainments combined with 
experience of administration have become socialistic 
in their opinions, and in the main they are agreed that 
the first thing to be socialized is banking and credit.” 
That America’s “financial magnates” are granted 
unlimited power will be refreshing information to many 
of its great bankers and captains of industry, who have 
been for many years wrestling with anti-trust laws 
(enacted by the Federal Government and some forty- 
eight States), where there is a Federal Trade Commission 
narrowly scrutinizing large industrial operations, where 
the railways are regulated by the Inter-State Commerce 
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Commission, and where the conduct of banking itself is 
restricted by laws and Government inspection to an extent 
unknown in any other country of the world. What Mr. 
Russell means by the “socialization of banking and 
credit” is not clear, though presumably he intends to 
say that banking and credit should be more widely 
devoted to public uses. But, without expressing any 
opinion regarding the banking system of any other 
country, it would be difficult to understand how Mr. 
Russell could make banking more democratic or diffuse 
its benefits more widely than has been done in the United 
States of America. It has nearly 30,000 banks, 
independently owned by hundreds of thousands of share- 
holders, and managed by independent boards of directors 
and officers. It is inconceivable what legitimate function 
of banking is not now being served by these institutions. 
Mr. Russell might be astonished to find that a country 
to which he ascribes such a complaisant attitude towards 
“financial magnates” has, nevertheless, developed a 
banking system essentially democratic in character. 

It is now experimenting with “labour banks,” 
one of which—the Federation Bank and Trust Company 
of New York—recently celebrated its third anniversary, 
having grown in three years from a capitalization of 
$500,000 to $1,600,000, and aggregate resources of more 
than $17,000,000. Contrary to the expectation when 
these banks were started, that they would tend to accen- 
tuate tension between capital and labour, they seem to 
have had the contrary effect by bringing capital and 
labour into closer contact, and thus tending to create a 
better understanding between them. 


AT the last moment before these notes go to the printer 
the House of Lords contributes a majority decision upon 

the always interesting topic of money paid 
An Interesting under mistake of fact, and which of two 
Legal Decision innocent parties is to suffer by the fraud of 

a third. It is true that in R. E. Jones, Ltd. 
v. Waring and Gillow, Ltd. (7imes newspaper of June 19), 
neither of the parties was a bank, but the question raised 
in the case is one which has frequently involved bankers 
in litigation and will do so again. The importance of the 
decision is the reassertion of what Lord Shaw calls a 

B 2 
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“paramount authority’”’—the statement of the law by a 
famous judge as far back as 1841. 

The facts of the case, shortly stated, are these: A 
man named Bodenham (now serving a term of imprison- 
ment for another offence) was indebted to Waring and 
Gillow for furniture on hire, and had to find £5,000 cash 
down. To obtain this sum he hit on the device of pre- 
tending to be an agent for a certain firm placing a certain 
motor-car on the market, and approached R. E. Jones, 
Limited, the well-known vendors of cars, to take up the 
agency, one of the terms of which was the payment of £5,000 
deposit. Naturally Messrs. R. E. Jones wanted reassuring 
as to this payment, so Bodenham said that Waring and 
Gillow were at the back of the venture financing it, and 
that Messrs. R. E. Jones could make out their cheque 
direct to them. Of course, Bodenham had paved the 
way for this transaction by a plausible story to Waring 
and Gillow. Upon this, two cheques amounting to £5,000 
in total were drawn by R. E. Jones, Limited, in favour 
of Waring and Gillow, and handed to Bodenham, who 
passed them on. One was post-dated, and there was some 
point also raised by Waring and Gillow as to form of 
signature. These matters were adjusted by Messrs. R. E. 
Jones at the request of Waring and Gillow, and one 
cheque for {£5,000 was substituted and duly passed 
through and paid. Neither of these firms had any com- 
munication with each other beyond the bare preparation 
and receipt of these cheques, each of them relying on what 
Bodenham had told them. No cars being forthcoming after 
the £5,000 deposit, Messrs. R. E. Jones communicated 
with Waring and Gillow, and then the fraud was dis- 
covered. There was no such agency or make of car that 
Bodenham had represented, and Waring and Gillow knew 
nothing about Bodenham’s misstatements to R. E. Jones. 

On this state of facts Messrs. R. E. Jones sued to 
recover the £5,000 as money had and received as for a 
consideration that had failed or for money paid under 
mistake of fact. Lord Darling, sitting in King’s Bench, 
found in favour of the plaintiffs; the Court of Appeal 
reversed him, and now the House of Lords has by a 
majority restored Lord Darling’s judgment. 

Lord Cave (Lord Chancellor) and Lord Atkinson, who 
were in the minority, held that although prima facie the 
plaintiffs could recover on the ground of payment under 
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mistake of fact, they were in this particular case stopped 
from setting up that contention because of their conduct 
in drawing the original cheques, putting them in the hands 
of Bodenham, thereby enabling him to make any repre- 
sentations he might think fit, and saying nothing when the 
cheque was sent to the defendants, thereby innocently 
misleading the defendants to their detriment. The 
majority (Lords Shaw, Sumner, and Carson) swept aside 
stoppel and relied upon the statement of the law in the 
famous judgment of Baron Parke in Kelly v. Solari (1841) 
of Meeson and Wellsby at pp. 58 and 59, which was again 
approved and held to be sound law. It is so important 
as to be worth repeating fully : 

“Where money is paid to another under the influence 
of a mistake, that is, upon the supposition that a specific 
fact is true, which would entitle the other to the money, 
but which fact is untrue, and the money would not have 
been paid if it had been known to the payer that the fact 
was untrue, an action will lie to recover it back, and it is 
against conscience to retain it; though a demand may 
be necessary in those cases in which the party receiving 
it may have been ignorant of the mistake. . . . If it is 
paid under the impression of the truth of a fact which is 
untrue it may, generally speaking, be recovered back, 
however careless the party paying may have been, in 
omitting to use due diligence to inquire into the fact. In 
such a case the receiver was not entitled to it nor intended 
to have it.”’ 

This latter part, setting out that laches on the part of 
payer makes no difference, is now re-stated as good law 
by a majority of final tribunal. And it is this clear and 
emphatic assertion on that point that makes the judgment 
of the House so important. The distinction drawn by 
Lord Shaw and Lord Sumner between this case and such 
cases as Watson v. Russell, 5 B & S. 963, and Skyring v. 
Greenwood, 4B. and C. 281, and cases as to agency, 
should be noted. 


Mr. J. O. Ropinson, of Messrs. Spencer & Company, 

of London and India, has been elected a director of the 
; Mercantile Bank of India. 

patna Mr. Osborne Smith has entered the 

service of the Imperial Bank of India, and 

it is understood that he will be appointed a managing 
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governor of the bank when the next vacancy occurs. 
Mr. Smith has had a wide experience of banking affairs. 
For twenty years he was an official of the Bank of New 
South Wales, and for a considerable period he has acted 
as London manager of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia. The experience of central banking he gained in 
that office should be of value in his new post. 


THE London and Eastern Trade Bank has made arrange- 
ments to extend its interests in Germany, and in pursuance 

of this policy has sold £100,000 of additional 
The ere capital and given an option on a further 
a pe Peak £300,000 to a syndicate of Frankfurt banks. 

The London and Eastern Trade Bank was 
founded on October 14, 1920, and its capital amounts to 
£600,000. No balance sheet has yet been published, but 
we understand that the directors intend to issue one 
during the next few months. This decision is to be 
commended and it might have been taken with advan- 
tage four years ago. 


ENGLAND, by the death of Lord Stevenson, has cause for 
mourning. He was, indeed, one of the most single- 
minded servants she has ever had, and his 

Lord untimely death is a considerable public 


son ° ‘ 
seven loss. The work of this quiet man was not 


well known to the public, but the great officers of State 
with whom he worked during and after the war will bear 
testimony to his extraordinary qualities of mind and 
character, to the deep love he had for England, and to the 
energy he expended in guarding her interests. For nearly 
ten years he worked for her without pay or any desire 
for reward. At the Ministry of Munitions, on the Recon- 
struction Committee, the Munition Council, the Army 
Council and the Air Council, as chairman of the committee 
of the British Empire Exhibition, and the Rubber Inves- 
tigation Committee he performed his part with skill and 
diligence. The pressure of his work impaired his health, 
for in addition to his public service he had much private 
business to transact. 

He has left a name and an example which will not 
perish, and we trust that some adequate memorial will 
be created to recall the public spirit, the high character, 
and the exalted patriotism of this remarkable man. 
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WE are glad to have had the opportunity this month of 
offering the hospitality of our columns to Mr. J. F. Darling. 
_ _ His article throws an interesting light upon 
Pree Gt acre Lord Milner’s activities as a banker and 
Policy Yupon the part which he played in the 
evolution of the scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of our banking machinery, with which Mr. Darling 
himself is so prominently associated. At the same time, 
it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that THE BANKER as 
an organ of opinion is not to be regarded as committed 
to the standpoint of its eminent contributor. 

There are in Mr. Darling’s article two strands of 
criticism, which, though associated together in the author’s 
mind, are not logically connected. Mr. Darling disapproves 
both of the return to gold and the policy of dear money 
which he thinks is its consequence. At the same time 
he advocates an elastic currency, and, to avoid the danger 
of isolation, in trying which he agrees is an experiment 
containing elements of danger, desires to see a pooling 
of Imperial gold reserves in the hands of trustees. 

So long as there is not a definite breach with the gold 
standard, the chances of achieving very much by means of 
lower money rates, or with an elastic currency, are 
not great. Under the present conditions of the money 
market, to lower rates is in effect to encourage the export 
of gold. To the extent that gold left we should, in fact, 
finance a given volume of imports, not by loans in the 
shape of ‘‘foreign” deposits or by exports of goods and 
services, but by a reduction of our reserves. The total 
volume of money and credit not being affected (gold in 
reserves being replaced by commercial and other securi- 
ties), this would leave the economic situation unchanged 
until under the stimulus of cheap money and an elastic 
currency prices began to rise. It would then be necessary 
either to raise money rates again, or allow the export of 
further gold. This policy would be more dangerous at a 
time like the present, when world (gold) prices are show- 
ing a tendency to fall, than it would be at a time when 
world prices in terms of gold were showing a tendency to 
rise. The direct advantage, then, of introducing a more 
elastic system and cheaper money would consist in re- 
placing part of the non-interest earning assets of the bank 
by earning assets; but it would not by any means indicate 
that monetary policy could permanently keep the level 
of interest rates down beyond the point necessary to 
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equilibrate our price-level with that of the rest of the 
world. 

The fact is that, instead of the level of interest rates 
being too high at the present time, there is something to 
be said for their being too low. The high rates are en- 
visaged as the cost of keeping in London a volume of 
foreign balances permanently sufficient to finance part 
of our import surplus. Though these rates produce some 
pressure on the price-level, a still higher rate would be 
necessary to cause the price-level to adjust itself com- 
pletely to the fixed exchange. Instead, therefore, of 
complaining that our rates impose too great sacrifices 
on trade, it is almost equally possible to assert that we 
are paying less than we would have to pay in order to 
bring about an economic situation consistent with the 
gold standard, in which the use of foreign balances 
would become unnecessary. In other words, we have the 
choice between : (a) Lower money rates and a certain loss 
of gold which would be cumulative until pressure was 
again resorted to; (b) such a level of money rates as partly 
to attract foreign balances and partly to reduce prices; 
(c) a level of (probably temporary) high money rates, 
sufficient to really force prices down to world-level and 
thus obviate reliance on foreign balances. 

It is a little difficult, finally, to foresee how the pro- 
posed division of credits on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Darling would work out in practice. The “‘self-liquidat- 
ing’’ credits are to enjoy a preferential rate, whilst other 
credits would be subject to control and to higher rates. 
The difficulty in the administration of such a scheme 
would arise from the fact that it is not easy to devise 
water-tight definitions of self-liquidating and non-self- 
liquidating credits. It would be simple enough to devise 
such distinctions for extreme cases, but border-line cases 
would be bound to arise, and this scheme would un- 
doubtedly set the borrowing classes at work to undermine 
the barrier between the two groups of credits because of 
the pecuniary gains involved if they are undermined. 
Of course it always has been the case that bankers have 
discriminated against particular classes of business. But 
if the differences in the rates charged are very great, 
surely this will lead to people with acceptable security 
borrowing more than they really need, in order to re-lend 
to others at a lower rate than the banking rate, but one 
that will leave them with a margin of profit. 
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“Issuing Houses” and _ the 
Function they Perform 


By F. A. Szarvasy 


Chairman of the British Foreign and Colonial Corporation 


tribute a few short notes on “Issuing Houses” 

and the functions these are called upon to perform, 
probably because in a recent speech at a shareholders’ 
meeting I referred to this question in some detail, though 
there are others with longer experience and, therefore, 
better qualified to deal with the subject. 

The Issuing House, which is gradually playing an 
increasingly important part in our complex financial 
system, is in its present form a product of comparatively 
recent times. Its existence is founded on real necessity 
brought about on the one hand by the closer relationship 
now existing between industry and finance, and on the 
other by the wide distribution of wealth. Those who own 
wealth are the potential investors, and it is upon their 
willingness to risk their savings that our National progress 
depends. In former times the distribution of wealth 
was very different from what it is to-day; it centred in a 
comparatively few hands, and individual contact with 
those possessing capital was comparatively easy. 

To-day, in order to raise funds for any specific purpose 
you must appeal to the public, with whom close contact 
has become difficult except by resorting to methods of 
publicity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there must be some 
entity whose function it is to stand between the borrower 
and the lender for the purpose of disseminating information 
amongst the investing public, and at the same time see 
that the information so distributed is accurate in every 
detail, and is of such a nature as will benefit the public, 
and is useful in the wider sense of promoting National 
well-being. 

The function of the Issuing House is to fill the gap 
between the would-be borrower and potential lender, 


P ; NHE editor of this magazine has asked me to con- 
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and the responsibility it assumes is, therefore, at once 
apparent. By the very fact of making the appeal to the 
public over its own signature the Issuing House takes the 
heavy responsibility towards the public of seeing that a 
fair bargain is struck between investor and borrower. 

In olden days, when kings and rulers required money 
for carrying on either their own or the enterprises of the 
State, they sometimes compelled by rudimentary methods 
those few who had the command of money—or the 
equivalent of it in goods—to grant them loans, but these 
so-called loans were more often than not contracted on 
terms dictated by the borrower, and put one in mind of 
the methods advocated by the adherents of the Capital 
Levy. Later on, with the advancement of civilization 
and the gradual shifting of power from kings to govern- 
ments elected on a democratic basis, these transactions 
became a matter of properly regulated bargaining, and 
the borrower had to show good cause that he deserved 
credit, whilst the lender or his agent examined all the 
circumstances surrounding the borrower, and took his 
decision, basing his conclusions on the result of such 
investigation. 

In our specializing age we require experts for all 
jobs, and it has become the function of an Issuing House 
to examine the different problems involved, for which 
examination the superior organization at their command 
provides facilities not available to the ordinary public, 
who necessarily have not the expert knowledge or even 
the means of acquiring it. 

But the duties devolving on Issuing Houses have 
become twofold, and in a sense they now act as financial 
doctors or lawyers. Their advice to the borrower, there- 
fore, must also be disinterested and unselfish. The doctor 
cannot always advise an operation, and the lawyer, if 
conscientious, will not push his clients into the Law 
Courts; although the operation would bring guineas to 
the surgeon, and a long, drawn-out law-suit is profitable 
to the lawyer. 

The best advice the Issuing House has to give some- 
times is “not to issue,’”’ but to counsel the borrower to 
find the funds he requires out of his own resources, 
appealing to the public purse at a later date after internal 
reorganization is completed. Those of the Issuing 
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Houses who have been able to maintain the proper 
balance in these respects have proved in the long run 
to be the most successful. 

In this, like most other matters, each country has its 
own system. The Continental methods differ widely 
from those adopted in America and those prevailing in 
the City. 

On the Continent the banks who take public deposits 
are in most cases also Issuing Houses, and the relation- 
ship between Continental banks and industry generally 
is much closer than that which prevails in England or in 
America. 

One advantage of this system is that most of the big 
industrial companies and combines have expert financiers 
in the shape of bank directors on their boards. On the 
other hand, being tied too closely to banks is apt to lead 
to the exploitation of commercial enterprises for the 
benefit of the banker, and the result, on the whole, has 
not invariably been satisfactory. 

The price of banking shares on the Continent moves 
more or less parallel with the prosperity or otherwise of 
particular industries in which they are known to be 
heavily engaged, and in times of industrial crisis banking 
shares are generally those which suffer most. 

In America under the federal banking system the big 
banks are wisely separated from industry, although they 
exercise a steadying influence on industrial activities 
generally by restricting credits whenever necessary. 
Industrial enterprises in America are, however, closely 
connected with banks of a different type, who are not in 
the habit of taking deposits from the public, whose main 
business is not in discounting bills, but who create 
securities, promote businesses, and act in a way closely 
resembling the relations existing between the Continental 
banker and industry. 

In England the time-honoured axiom of “everybody 
for himself” is still too firmly fixed to permit of an 
intimate connection between industry, the Banks, the 
Issuing Houses, or the old-fashioned Merchant Banker or 
“Adventurer.” Our banks are banks in the highest sense 
of the word, whose business is far removed from any 
semblance of speculative activity. They maintain, a 
direct contact with the big industrial enterprises, but 
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only in the rigid sense of advancing money against 
securities or on well-covered credits. 

When our industrial enterprises require additional 
capital they have to look for it on the open market. 
Only comparatively few of them are in any close affilia- 
tion with the merchant banker or the modern Issuing 
House, and many of them do not have the expert financial 
knowledge represented on their boards, which in an 
excessive way prevails on the Continent, but which in 
America is looked upon as essential in association with 
sound commercial management. 

The distribution of securities is equally different in 
the three countries just instanced. On the Continent 
the big banks, through their many branches and rami- 
fications, are the distributors of the securities to the 
public. In America there are big distributing houses 
with agencies all over the American Continent who, by 
personal contact with investors, and sometimes only 
after persuasion and argument, place securities direct 
with the moneyed classes. In Britain the method of 
distribution is through wide publicity in the Press, well 
regulated and closely circumscribed by law as embodied 
in the Companies Acts. 

The only direct contact with the investor is through 
the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges, but, as 
these institutions are prevented from advertising, their 
members cannot reach the great public. 

Even a cursory examination of these different systems 
of creating and distributing securities to the public will 
indicate the heavy obligation which is imposed on Issuing 
Houses to be careful in their selection, and how essential 
it is fof them to investigate and constantly pass in review 
the changing conditions all the world over; to examine 
the commercial morality of the would-be borrower, the 
laws of the different countries in which the money is 
proposed to be invested, basing their discrimination on 
all known factors, moral and material. 

There are so many eminent Issuing Houses in London 
that it would be invidious to mention the names of some 
and not give a list of all. They all work to a common 
end with the full sense of their responsibilities, and their 
propaganda is helping to make the public think about 
economic subjects, which is wholly advantageous. 











The Rhythm of the Old Country 
Banking—Two Days in One 


By R. H. Mottram 


ET us try to capture and preserve, before it is too 
| late, some lasting impression of one of those 
—4 market days that used to make the true rhythm 
of country banking. But the term Market Day has 
other prosaic and pointless associations. The real im- 
portance of the day to the country banker was that the 
first five days of the week contained about four days’ 
work, and the last day contained two. 

To a Londoner or inhabitant of any very large centre 
it sounds odd. Saturday is, of course, the least important 
day of the week, and grows less as the week-end habit 
stabilizes and spreads. But in the country it was not 
always so. Saturday was the market day of the larger 
country towns, the day when the farmer rounded off his 
week’s work, when his wife did her shopping; after it 
came the heavy silence of an English Sunday ; then a 
new week. 

Already market day is passing. The railway dimi- 
nished its importance, the motor-car actually avoids its 
traffic of slow-moving people and beasts that know not 
one side of the road from the other. Moreover, slicker 
methods and, one hopes, a higher commercial morality, 
have no need of it. Beasts or grain are sold by sample 
and description, and have not to be eyed or fingered in 
detail. 

To see the real day on which two days’ work was 
done, we must go back thirty years, to old Easthampton. 
We can do so without offence to anyone. Easthampton 
is not on the map. No map has been drawn of the 
country in which it lies. That country is the England 
which industry in its modern sense has not conquered, 
and where internationalism would be an unheard-of fad. 
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And we must pick and choose. The market days of 
Haysel and Harvest are thin and empty. The Easter 
fairs are important, but it is the time of young beasts at 
not many sovereigns a head. Let us rather choose 
Michaelmas, when plenty of money passes, and men are 
looking toward Christmas trade. 

On some such day, a generation ago, let us journey 
down to Easthampton. We must go by train. There 
are no motors. As we walk from the station we feel the 
morning coolness, see the blown brown leaves of autumn. 

Easthampton wears this day, more than any other, 
that essentially English look of a big village that has 
become a town without knowing it. Far removed from 
the dead and preserved air of the provincial towns of 
southern Europe, and equally far from the rawness of 
the new world, Easthampton seems to bear the marks of . 
each phase of its growth, as a sawn tree trunk shows its 
rings. 

The station is newish, Victorian brick. The Ditches, 
as the site of the cattle market is called, relic of land that 
was a green waste before Easthampton began its nine- 
teenth-century growth, was laid out rather earlier, and 
finally the middle of the town, the old market where fruit 
and flowers and other market-stall commodities are sold, 
reaches back through Georgian times to the grey walls and 
arched gates of medieval ecclesiasticism. 

As we go thither, we get our first hint of the dignity 
of English banking. Although we shall be in plenty of 
time to see the bank open, the market has been in full 
swing for hours. Men whose incomes far exceed those 
of bank clerks, and who mix with the partners of the bank 
on an equal footing, have been hard at it these three hours. 
We meet herds of cattle, being driven, lowing, heads down, 
to the railway, sold and done with. The stream of farmers 
and dealers, who have dealt in these, sets the other way— 
with us. They are going as we are, to that big old 
Georgian house, from which nothing can remove a certain 
Quakerish, retiring air, as it stands half out of the old 
market place, a little turned away, deprecating its own 
importance. We are just in time. The old church 
bells begin their half-verse of chime which heralds the 
striking of the hour. Then Pleasants makes his appearance. 
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Pleasants is the one bit of material glory the old bank 
has ever allowed itself. More than a caretaker, only 
just less than a clerk, Pleasants is a visible witness of the 
success attending upon piety mixed with shrewdness. 
He is the bank porter, but his air of quiet dignity in his 
brass-buttoned, black, swallow-tail coat, and the shine on 
his top-hat and boots show that he is a manservant, 
symbol of gentility, without which English banking would 
be only half-canonized. He folds back the big outer 
doors that close for two-thirds of every twenty-four hours 
the new portico contrived at the corner of the old house, 
whose ground floor was turned into a banking office in 
the seventeen-seventies, and which has had to be enlarged 
or altered every generation since as the business has 
grown. There is a sort of eddy in the crowd on the 
pavement, and Pleasants disappears in the stream of 
humanity that pours into the bank. 

If we are among the first, we shall not miss the look of 
the place, this Saturday morning. It has rather that of 
an old-fashioned ship, cleared for action. The gleaming 
mahogany of the counter, the brass scoops and chastened 
desk-backs look shipshape and expectant. The bank 
cashiers of that time and place are not the meek and 
harassed beings you will see in the twentieth century, 
contained, with a dozen similar exhibits, in little cages, 
passing out and receiving through little slots those small 
pieces of paper that have replaced coin. No, the cashier 
of our day at Easthampton is a man of some stature and 
confidence, heavily moustached if not whiskered, his 
black coat buttoned across the chest, and enlivened by a 
button-hole, rose for choice, but dahlia, stock, or even 
geranium will do, so long as size and colour are there. 
He stands, fearing not any man (and very few women, 
who are, of course, awkward, he will admit, but for- 
tunately infrequent), unprotected except by the stretch 
of counter at which he works. He gives Good day to the 
customers who come to him, will animadvert upon the 
weather, the crops and the price of beasts, treating each 
oncomer as a separate individual. They are not yet to 
him merely the public. They are all personally known to 
him (or he would not receive or pay out their money), and 
many are friends. He comes, probably of some local 
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farming family, and as for a long while the business of the 
old bank has been so big that the partners and chief clerk 
can only deal with the most important matters, the 
cashiers are the executive in all transactions of routine 
and detail. It is they who inform the ledger clerks some- 
what peremptorily that Snooks’ pass-book will be wanted 
on Saturday next, or send a junior hurrying to find out if 
the partners can see Mr. Brooks. And see, the cashier’s 
face breaks into a smile. Mr. Cooks has brought him a 
present of game. Far above the suspicion of corruption, 
he accepts it cordially, inquires when it was killed and 
slings it beneath the counter beside his tin box. 

An hour passes. The spick-and-span counter we 
noticed on entering has undergone a change. There, so 
common to those days, so outrageously rare to ours, lie 
piles and piles of sovereigns, visible wealth in its quint- 
essence. For the market-day customers of this first hour 
of the morning are nearly all people who want to get their 
banking done, and be off early, by train possibly, but more 
probably by their small black gigs that sturdy little 
horses will draw from the Lamb, the George, or the 
Wheatsheaf—wherever they are put up—home some 
twenty-odd miles, in the course of two or three hours. 
Now these people do use notes, it is true, some of the 
Bank of England’s issuing, and even more of the local 
issue of the old bank. But the real currency of that day 
is gold, with a little silver, and these are stowed laboriously 
in a leather bag, greasy until almost waterproof, black 
with use, and divided into two compartments. Into 
these the coins are dropped carefully one by one from 
thick fingers, that treat money as something not too 
accustomed, and almost awe-inspiring. 

Between eleven o’clock and noon, however, the con- 
stitution of the crowd before the counter slowly changes. 
Those who were in a hurry have gone, and those who are 
staying the day out are refreshing themselves with beef, 
bread and cheese, malt liquors and spirits, elsewhere. 
About this time a very clean little man will be seen, top- 
hatted with a low white collar that does not meet across 
his very clean-shaven dewlap. He passes from group 
to group, hands behind him, his head thrust forward, 
a very affable expression on his face, and suavity upon his 
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lips. And by the deference with which he is treated, one 
imagines that he rather assumes both, lest he be actually 
so feared as to be avoided. He is Mr. Fotheringay, chief 
clerk to old Mr. Forster, the lawyer. Mr. Forster is the 
sort of lawyer who then would hardly be aware of the 
existence of anyone less than a county magnate. Mr. 
Fotheringay sees people. That is what he is here for. 
He has made appointments with certain farmers and 
others who have, to their intense dismay, become involved 
with the law. Knowing them to be shy, unbusiness-like 
people, he has come to seek them out, with one eye cocked 
at the clock, and one on those handsome swing doors, 
with the big brass push-handles at the end of the counter 
that led to the bank parlour, where at any moment he 
may be wanted. But the clock gets there first—or the 
time of his appointments comes before any summons 
from the partners of the bank, and having touched on the 
elbow this man, and dropped an easy low-voiced word 
to that, he passes out, while those who have received his 
dulcet but implacable reminders follow him to his office, 
with an expression on their faces that birds have, 
mesmerized by a snake. 

Now the throng dwindles. The hubbub subsides. It 
is lunch time. The old bank retains this much of the old 
domestic way of doing business, that though the partners 
have for generations lived outside in the county, they 
still lunch over the shop, looking down into the old 
Bishopgate. But on a market day it becomes a little 
more than that. Lunch at the bank is a rendezvous at 
which many things may be decided. That is why there 
now enters the bank a group of four or five persons, 
obviously gentlemen of consequence. They move toward 
the parlour door. It opens. Mr. Doughty, the most 
active partner of that generation steps out, and comes to 
meet them. Tall, with something of a horseman’s gait 
and carriage, Mr. Doughty is a perfect example of worldly 
success, nicely borne. To look at him, no one would 
guess that his grandfather was little more than a shop- 
keeper, humble by religious profession and daily habit, 
who became a banker simply because everybody trusted 
him. The Doughty fortune, amassed in less than a 
hundred years, has not spoiled this inheritor. On to the 
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natural gentleness of Quaker-taught habit has been 
grafted the physique and engaging manner to be learned 
at what are called, in England only, “ public ’’ schools. 
He and his guests disappear. When they reappear, an 
hour later, something of moment will have been decided, 
such as who is the most suitable person to entertain 
Royalty at the opening of the forthcoming Agricultural 
Show. 

So midday wears through, and a certain stir is again 
observable, the big doors are thronged again, and the 
cashiers, who have been out to dinner, return to their 
posts. Now come the big men of the cattle trade, con- 
gregating with important clients, or with their own clerks, 
at the little tables set against the wall, where they can 
list the pockets full of cheques they have received. 
Interspersed with them are the shop-people of the town, 
who have done a good trade, and want to bank a portion 
at least of the proceeds, for, in Easthampton, but few 
private individuals have a safe of any pretensions, and 
although robbery is rare enough the Biblical warning 
that thieves do break through and steal is felt with all 
the force of things learned in childhood. 

The mood of the crowd of customers now once more 
undergoes a subtle change. Food, and still more drink, 
and still more the stimulus of having done business and 
wanting to see what it amounts to, bring out qualities that 
were less prominent or more carefully concealed in the 
morning. The big-boned, red-faced men, a few in the old 
square-topped felt hat, but mostly now in bowlers, tuck 
their sticks under their arms, and laboriously make up the 
amounts they wish to lodge to their credit, laughing among 
themselves boyishly at rather worn old jokes, and sur- 
reptitiously sliding across to the cashier the paper and 
metals of their possessions. Here at one corner is a group 
of eleven persons, all in black. They have a certain facial 
resemblance, and that fierceness toward each other that 
only exists in villages between relations. Their old Aunt 
Martha has died (intestate of course, she could never 
abear lawyers), and they all knew that she had a sum of 
two hundred-odd pounds, the savings of her lifetime, 
upon deposit receipt at the old bank. So they have 
hunted it out from the shell-work box where she kept her 
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few valuables, and have come up to get Mr. Fotheringay 
to divide it out, watching each other all the time. The 
legal formalities have necessarily taken weeks, during 
which their intense suspicion of each other has mounted 
and mounted. Now at last ail is complete, and Mr. 
Fotheringay has sent the second clerk, Burson, to the 
bank with them, to divide the money. And a nice job 
young Burson has of it, for they crowd upon him so close 
that he can hardly move his elbows to count out the share 
of each. 

Over on the other side of the shop is a noisier scene. 
An individual, so continuously addressed as “ Billy ”’ that 
he seems not to possess and scarcely to need a surname, 
has swaggered into the bank. His round, red face, with 
pursed lips and small grey eyes, is nearly extinguished 
by a great grey topper that may have been his grand- 
father’s (top-hats do descend in the country from genera- 
tion unto generation). His hands are thrust into his flap 
pocket, his coat of tight grey cord is cut very square and 
long in the tail where it hangs against riding breeches, 
and top-boots such as Tenniel used to give John Bull. 
His air betokens the conscious funny man of established 
reputation. His reception confirms him to be a licensed 
wag. He has a loud, blunt habit of speech and some 
expressive gestures, but the foundation of his fame has 
long been forgotten. It does not matter. Here he is. 
“ Hullo, Billy!” “Wot o’ Billy!’ run the greetings. 
‘““ How’s yer cowcumbers ?”’ 

Evidently at some former bout of humour, he had 
used the word “ cucumber ”’ humorously. It has become 
his stock joke, the thing by which it is known he is a funny 
man. If an old master were to paint him now, it must 
be as ‘“‘ Man with the Cucumbers!”’ Sure of himself, he 
only puts out his tongue, ejaculating “ Ah!” About 
him, the circle of farmers and dealers chuckle and nudge 
each other. But Billy is not the man to rest on his 
laurels. Or has he, perhaps, grasped the awful burden 
of such a reputation as his. Once funny, always funny. 
Life is dynamic, not static. You must go on being what 
you are. He does. He elbows his way to the counter. 
One person in the crowd, a stranger, does not know him, 
continues some transaction, heedless of what is afoot. 
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Him, Billy rudely shoves, then apologises fulsomely, raising 
his hat and striking it twice upon his head, with unique 
effect. 

The clerks behind the counter turn to look towards 
the noise, and, seeing who is coming forward, smile. He 
throws a cheque to the cashier. The latter, used to the 
game, hands it politely back. Billy knows his cue. 

‘““What’s the matter with it? Ain’t he good ?” 

“ It’s not endorsed !”’ 

“ ‘What’s that ?”’ 

“Come. You know. Write your name on the back!” 

“Oh! That’s what yew want. Why c’dn't y’say 
so?” 

But he writes it, lengthways, giving a little skip with 
the left foot as he flourishes the Y. The crowd roars. 

‘“ How will you take it ?”’ asks the tolerant cashier. 

“Why in money, a’course !”’ adding to his admirers, 
“ T ’ad it off him for a ’orse !”’ 

“ Will you have gold ?”’ 

“Jimmy o’ goblins !’’ 

“ Do you mean gold ?”’ 

“ Yaller boys !”’ 

“ Gold ?” 

“Mr. Quick’s teeth!’’ This allusion to the spruce, 
well-known doctor, whose dental deficiencies have been 
repaired by an American with precious metal, goes home. 
The cashier, who cannot afford to waste more time on a 
busy day, shovels the sovereigns into Billy’s hand, gives 
him Good afternoon, and pointedly turns to the next 
customer. Billy and half a score cronies go off for a 
drink. 

In the gap that they leave obtrudes a different figure. 
Long-boned, but slouching, unshaved, and clothed in a 
nondescript garment that does not hide legs swathed in 
straw, grasping in one hand a drover’s long stick with a 
nail in the end for the prodding of recalcitrant bullocks, 
with the other he delves in an old hat to find a crumpled 
piece of printed paper. Eventually he uncurls it, replaces 
his hat, and leans with hesitation on the counter. It is 
a cheque he holds, but does not know what to do with 
it, and is loth to let it go. The cashier at length persuades 
him, and shows him how it must be endorsed. His half- 
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witted face bears between the retreating chin and the 
animal eyes the blankness of the beasts that alone he 
understands, and which perhaps understand him. At 
length he finds a hoarse, little-used voice : 

“IT can’t write. Never had no schoolin’ !” 

‘““ Make your mark, then. It must be witnessed !”’ 

This is a knock-out blow. But Providence watches 
even over such as he. A big farmer comes to anchor 


beside him. 


“Here. Give it me!’’ And to the cashier: “I 
know ’im !” 

He writes “ Zack Jubey, his mark,” and adjures. 
“Now make y’cross, in here!’ Jubey does. The 


cashier does not ask him how he will take it, but shoots 
the coins towards him. He gathers them and goes, 
touching his hat. 

Now the “shop ”’ is getting busier and busier. The 
farmers are moving off. Better dressed, more important 
men are coming forward—auctioneers, people of the 
wholesale world, a veterinary, and Lord Overwater’s 
agent. They have no single cheques, but great bundles, 
listed in slips, and held in account books. Some shop- 
people, too, want to empty their tills, and Mr. Fotheringay 
is back, carefully pinning papers together, and asking for 
a draft on London for a large amount. The parlour door 
stands open now, so continuous is the traffic that way. 
Mr. Doughty stands there, having a word with this, that, 
and the other. A continual stream circulates about him, 
coming at a look, going at a word. The characteristic 
quality of Mr. Doughty’s expression is its seriousness. 
He smiles, from politeness, at those to whom it is due, 
but not much and never for long. Partly the last remains 
of Quakerism, perhaps, but without tha the has abundant 
cause for seriousness. He is engaged in making the great 
decision of his life. He feels a certain helplessness before 
it. He sees clearly that it has been his destiny to have 
to make it, for it follows inevitably from that other 
decision his great grandfather made, over a hundred 
years ago, when he decided to open “ a banking office ”’ 
in his weaver’s shop. The “ banking office’”’ long ago 
outstripped the weaving which was discarded and is now 
forgotten, the trade gone to Lancashire. The banking 
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office has now become the old bank, and it rests almost 
entirely on his shoulders. Though mooted and discussed, 
the projected taking advantage of the growing facilities 
for limiting one’s liability has never been pushed on. 
Must he push it on now? He surveys the crowd in the 
shop, this busy day. He knows them, their susceptibility 
to panic, their helpless short-sightedness. He knows that 
he is, at the moment, liable to the last penny of his 
belongings for the solvency of the bank. But he hates 
change, doubts whether prestige and personal influence 
will not be lost by it. No wonder he is serious, however 
attentive and polite. He feels as he might about a very 
big and powerful horse, of whose temper he is ignorant. 
It goes well. Has it got away with him ? 

But there are plenty who work in his office who are 
not troubled by such cares. See all these junior boys who 
keep running from the rooms at the back of the bank, to 
take from the baskets behind the cashiers all those files 
and packets of cheques that have to be listed and sorted 
and dealt with ¢hat day, great fundamental strength of 
English banking. 

These boys keep coming and going, by divers passages 
contrived in the walls and additions to the old house. A 
whole history of the century is told by those passages and 
outbuildings. There are those which were made in the 
eighteen-thirties, when peace gave business its first chance. 
There are those which had to be made when Albert the 
Good ushered in the era of Commerce and Industry. 
There are those which only came after 1870, when the 
downfall of France left England the hegemony of European 
trade. In the rooms that lie in this part of the bank the 
boys wallow in cheques. It is before the day of the 
standardization of such things by the Big Five. The 
desks are littered with yellow, crimson, blue, and green 
paper, which is slowly being reduced to order. The 
clearing system is yet in its infancy, and, apart from 
drafts on London, the majority of these cheques have 
to be sent direct to their domicile. Another stream of 
them, black printed upon buff, with a little steel engraved 
picture of Easthampton Castle in the margin, go along 
another passage to the ledger room. These are “ home ”’ 
cheques, drawn on the old bank itself. The ledger room 
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is a backwater where congregate oldish men who have 
never aspired to be cashiers. Either this, or the hothouse 
air of the place, or the lack of contact with the public, 
make them strangely nervous and irritable. With what 
personal annoyance do they point out to the chief clerk 
that “ this is not endorsed,’ and “ that is not provided 
for.’’ The chief clerk knows his job. It is a simple one 
in these days. He has to discriminate between decisions 
he can make, and matters he must refer to Mr. Doughty. 
He has been at it many years and is not often wrong. 
Now the shop positively resounds with the hubbub. 
Men press to the counter, for they have seen Pleasants 
pass along with a taper at the end of a wand, lighting the 
bronze gas jets shaped like eagles’ claws, that branch 
from tall standards on the counter. The next thing he 
will do is to close the door. Here he comes to do so, 
leaving only a postern out of which he ushers the public 
as they are ready. As he does so there is an altercation, 
an eddy in the stream of outgoing customers. A stout, 
red-faced man, in a thick coat and moleskin cap has 
forced his way in, and will speak to none but Mr. Doughty. 
Around him hangs an aura of old beer and hot rum. His 
little black eyes are fixed mistrustfully on all this head- 
work that goes on in a bank. He does not understand 
why it should be necessary. He would be more at home 
in a picture by Hogarth, in knee breeches and pigtail. 
The one argument he really relies on is the cudgel in his 
hand. Mr. Doughty comes, and laboriously he unfolds 
from his fuddled brain : 

“It’s like this ’ere. I ha’ bought forty bullocks !” 

“Well, you know how your account stands.” 

“It’s up-o’-the-right,”’ raising the dexter arm. The 
image in his brain is that of a pass book, which he cannot 
read, but in which the right hand page, containing the 
sums to his credit, is heavier than the other. 

“Very well. When you've paid for the bullocks, how 
will it be 2?” 

‘““ Up-o’-the-left,”” he raises the other arm. 

“ How much ?” 

‘“ Matter o’ eighty pound !”’ 

Mr. Doughty ruminates. ‘“‘ What about your rent ?” 
A cardinal test for farming. 
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“T ha’ got it put by.” 

“Very well. You can have eighty pounds until 
March. But see that rent is paid.” 

“T will, sir!’ He means it. 

Pleasants ushers him out. 

Now the clerks are slipping away, as the more urgent 
jobs are done, to another room at the back where high 
tea (cold joints, tea, and cake) is served. After that most 
of them have yet an hour’s work or so. The chief clerk 
closes his desk, and goes upstairs, into the house where 
he lives.. One by one the lights are put out. The cashiers 
congregate about the safe while they stow their boxes. 
There is still activity in the room where the juniors are 
completing the London and other letters. To them, 
belated, comes a grey-bearded spectacled man, who 
has been hidden away all day, in the remotest corner. 
He does everything peculiar—securities, legal matters, 
foreign bills, stationery, statistics. He has been conning 
over the letters which he has written and Mr. Doughty, 
now five miles on the way home, in his dog cart, has 
signed. He wants them copied. Into the long-armed 
press they go. At the last moment it is discovered that 
a junior addressed as ‘‘ Young Willis’’ has dispatched 
a cheque drawn on Hamilton, Bermuda, to Hamilton, 
Scotland. His excuse is that he didn’t know. Care is 
taken that he shall know in future. The enormity is 
corrected. Now big leather bags are produced, the 
letters are dropped in. Pleasants and Young Willis 
take them to the Post Office, crossing the last and rather 
tipsy gigs full of farmers leaving the town. Pleasants 
returns to let out the two old charwomen, known respec- 
tively as ‘‘ Mother’’ and “ Auntie.’”’ Then he goes 
off for his evening glass. Somewhere a church bell rings, 
and a Salvation Army band strikes up. Slowly the inns 
empty, and the streets echo to sparse footsteps. Market 
day is over. 
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Banking Law 


By a former Gilbart Lecturer 


OR the first time since making our bow to the 
F banking world we have to register an absence 
from the reports of the Courts of any case of real 
importance to bankers. True, the Times, in the early 
days of June, reported the case of the Westminster Bank, 
Limited v. Sassoon, but that case did no more than 
illustrate the misconceptions that guarantors form as to 
their obligations. In this particular instance Mrs. Guilia 
Sassoon signed the common form guarantee for the 
account of Marquis Guido Serra di Cassana, but appar- 
ently it was intended that her liability should be for a 
fixed period from June 30, 1924, to June 30, 1925. Hence 
there were added the words: ‘‘ This guarantee will expire 
upon June 30, 1925.’ In October, 1925, the bank had to 
claim upon the lady, presumably for a liability that had 
crystallized prior to June 30, but she set up the plea that 
the added words meant that she was free from liability if 
she heard nothing from the bank by June 30, 1925—that 
the bank could not sue her after that date. This miscon- 
ception was promptly set right by the judge and judgment 
entered for the bank for £1,711. 

Apropos guarantees it is anticipated that guarantors 
will set up strange pleas, but the printed forms now in 
general use are fairly watertight. Not so long ago a case 
dealt with in Chambers under Order XIV _ procedure 
revealed a defence on affidavit setting up that the guaran- 
tor, who was the father of the customer whose account 
was guaranteed, was partially relieved of liability to the 
bank by reason of his son’s promise to pledge certain 
securities with the bank, and the bank manager’s verbal 
assurance that the bank would not proceed against the 
guarantor until the securities had been realized and the 
amount so realized deducted from the debt. It was 
alleged that the securities on realization would have 
reduced the amount claimed by the bank by about 
half. The bank manager denied any such verbal assur- 
ance. But in any event the terms of the guarantee 
actually signed were entirely inconsistent with and con- 
tradictory of any such limitation on the rights of the 
bank. The defence, therefore, was bound to fail. Indeed, 
the recognized forms of guarantee are well devised to 
provide fully for the banker being left free to seek his 20s. 
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in the £ to the exclusion of any conflicting rights of the 
surety which the law of principal and surety might afford 
him apart from express stipulation excluding such con- 
flict. At the same time, the long and involved forms in 
ordinary use have not infrequently been the topic of 
criticism. The same results might probably be achieved 
by less cumbrous means and less detailed drafting. 

Coming now to a quite different topic—the obligation 
of secrecy as to a customer’s affairs—an example has 
been brought to our notice where Bank A is asked by 
Bank B as to the financial standing of a customer of 
Bank A, and that bank replied giving the required 
information, based, of course, upon the state and working 
of the customer’s account, and the manager’s knowledge 
generally of the customer. It appears that Bank B, in 
fact, was inquiring on behalf of one of their own cus- 
tomers, who was considering certain commercial dealings 
with the customer of Bank A, and Bank B gave a report 
to this customer based on the information given by Bank 
A, as a consequence of which the contemplated “deal” 
went off. The information given was true and in no sense 
exaggerated or unfair. The facts afterwards came to the 
knowledge of Bank A’s customer, whose complaint is 
against his own bank for a breach of the implied obligation 
of secrecy. Bank A contends that it is quite customary 
for such an inquiry by another bank to be answered. 

The principle of law involved has been discussed by 
the Court of Appeal recently in the well-known case of 
Tourmier v. National Provincial and Union Bank of 
England (1924) 1 K.B. 461, and it is established that 
there is a legal, not merely a moral, obligation, that is 
to say, it is an implied term of the contract between 
banker and customer that the banker will not divulge 
to third parties without the consent of the customer, 
express or implied, either the state of the customer’s 
account or any of his transactions with the bank, or any 
information relating to the customer acquired through 
the keeping of his account, unless: (1) Where disclosure 
is made under compulsion by law, e.g. an order under 
the Bankers’ Books of Evidence Act; (2) where there is 
a danger to the State or a public duty to disclose of such 
a character as to supersede the duty of the agent to his 
principal ; (3) where interests of the bank properly require 
disclosure, e.g. a writ for an overdraft involving par- 
ticulars of the account; (4) where the disclosure is made 
by express or implied consent of the customer, e.g. when 
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customer authorizes a reference to his banker; (5) where 
it is reasonable and proper for carrying on the business 
of the account, e.g. in giving reason for declining to 
honour cheques drawn or bills accepted by the customer. 

The facts in the Tourmier case raised a number of 
interesting points, but the above is a summary of the 
main principles as to secrecy, laid down by a strong 
Court of Appeal as guidance. Lord Justice Atkin added 
two special notes of warning that seem to bear upon the 
problem we have stated above as to Bank A and Bank B. 
First, he pointed out that even where disclosure is justified 
by the consent of the customer, the extent to which he 
impliedly authorizes information to be given must depend 
on the facts of each case. Secondly, he said: “‘I do not 
desire to express any final opinion on the practice of 
bankers to give one another information as to the affairs 
of their respective customers except to say it appears to 
me that if it is justified it must be upon the basis of an 
implied consent of the customer.”’ It is safer to assume, 
therefore, that a bank inquiry of another bank as to the 
affairs of a customer may not in all circumstances be 
justified; although in practice it could not be that the 
actual point would arise very often. But if the inquiring 
bank communicates in its turn to its own customer on 
whose behalf it has inquired, the fact may become known, 
and unless the circumstances show some implied consent 
on behalf of the person about whom the inquiry is made, 
difficulty may arise. 

As a matter of fact, bankers are so loyal to the obliga- 
tion of secrecy, qualified as it is by well-known exceptions, 
and accepted as it is by our banking world as a matter of 
honour quite apart from law, that cases of indiscretion 
hardly ever occur. Indeed, Lord Justice Scrutton in the 
Tourmier case very fairly comments on the paucity of 
authority on the point which led the Court of Appeal for 
the first time to lay down some useful principles. He says 
truly enough that “the absence of authority on the 
question is greatly to the credit of the English professional 
men who have given so little excuse for its discussion.”’ 

In short, the commercial world has good reason to 
trust its bankers and their staffs, who realize so well what 
Lord Justice Bankes expressed to be “the very marked” 
confidential relationship between bankers and customer, 
and who so honourably observe that relationship and so 
discreetly deal with those occasions where disclosure 
becomes a duty or a necessity. 
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Banking in British West Africa 
By the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 


(Conclusion) 


Gambia. The history of the Gambia colony dates 
back to the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
Portuguese established a monopoly of trade, which lasted 
for more than a hundred years. In 1588 a patent was 
granted to certain merchants of Devon and London by 
Queen Elizabeth for trading within the Senegal and 
Gambia Rivers. 

In the eighteenth century the Royal African Company 
controlled the commerce of the Gambia, and made large 
profits on their cargoes of slaves, gold, ivory, and bees- 
wax. This administration was ruined by the Act of 1807, 
which abolished the slave trade, and since 1816 a British 
Governor has resided at Bathurst, named after the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The exports from the Gambia consist almost whoily 
of ground-nuts, the total quantity exported in 1925 being 
48,700 tons. 

The fact that the Gambia colony is confined to a few 
miles on either bank of the river renders the value of 
exports dependent very largely upon the conditions 
applying in the surrounding French territory of Senegal. 

Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone consists of the beautiful 
and already historical town of Freetown and a large 
hinterland still only partially developed. As is true of all 
West Africa the health of the community has gradually 
been improved by better sanitation and a greater know- 
ledge of the causes of disease, but still a white man cannot 
do his work satisfactorily or safely if he stays too long 
in the country without regular visits to more temperate 
climates. The general conditions are now that, after 
twelve or fifteen months’ stretch of work, leave home for 
three months is given. 

There is a considerable European population of Free- 
town, including many ladies, and it has always been the 
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principal centre of education for the Africans, and the 
contrast universally to be seen in the towns on the West 
Coast of Africa, between the educated and civilized 
Christian African lady or gentleman and the untutored 
native from the interior, is often met with in Freetown. 
Gold Coast. The Gold Coast colony consists of the 
Gold Coast, Ashanti, and the northern territories, which 
all have a different history as parts of the British Empire. 
On the Gold Coast the two principal places and centres 
of trade are Accra and Seccondee, but there are also the 
historical and picturesque towns of Cape Coast Castle, 
Elmina, and Axim. This coast line was disputed for years 
between the Dutch and the Danes, and the French and 
the English, and relics of this struggle are to be seen in 
the old castles or forts, which were great centres of 
strength in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and are probably now the only artistic marks of earlier 
European civilization on the coast. Such are Christian- 
borg at Accra, Cape Coast Castle, and St. George d’Elmina. 
Again, in these coastal towns there is to be seen the 
same mixture of European and cultivated African society 
with the indigenous population from the interior, and all 
along the coast we find merchants and traders coming 
from the far parts of Africa; inhabitants of Tripoli, from 
the Mediterranean, and Hausas from the upper waters 
of the Niger. Born merchants and traders they are in 
quite a different sense from any that attaches to the 
ordinary negro or bantu. As the traveller leaves Accra 
or Seccondee to travel either by the east or west line of 
railway to Coomassie, the capital of Ashanti (only finally 
conquered and occupied by the expedition under General 
Sir James Wilcocks during the South African War), he 
passes through a dense belt of tropical jungle, which can 
only be penetrated by native paths leading from village 
to village, where the giant cotton trees tower into the 
heavens with their enormous bases, between the various 
buttresses of which a platoon of infantry could hide, and 
mahogany and other trees grow all knitted together by 
creepers. It is in the clearings of this jungle that the 
cocoa is grown which has become a product of such 
immense importance to the colony, and on which the 
world depends for about half of its supply. Beyond 
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Coomassie stretch the northern territories and more open, 
park-like country, where no railways yet penetrate and 
where development has scarcely commenced. Between 
the coast and Coomassie, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment in recent years of railway communication and motor 
roads has been extraordinary, and now a great break- 
water is being built at Takoradi, near Seccondee, to give 
some shelter to shipping. For hitherto all loading and un- 
loading of ships on the Gold Coast (where, unlike Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria, there is no natural harbour) has to be 
done into or from lighters from ships anchored in the 
roadstead miles from the shore and constantly rolling in 
the swell of the Atlantic. All passengers have still to be 
landed in what is called a “‘mammy” chair, hoist out 
from the ship at the end of a crane and lowered intoa 
lighter. That great care and skill are necessary in this 
operation will be clear when it is remembered that if a 
bale of goods, or, indeed, the chair with passengers, is 
lowered at speed at the moment when the lighter is 
coming up quickly on the top of a wave, the bale or the 
chair may easily go through the bottom of the lighter into 
the sea. 

Besides the great staple product of cocoa the Gold 
Coast also exports mahogany, manganese ore, gold, and 
kola nuts, which, have a great market among the tribes 
living in the centre of Africa, and especially the tribes of 
the Sahara. It is said that one of these desert dwellers 
on his camel can cover great distances on the stimulant 
from the kola nut, which he chews. 

Nigeria. Whereas Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold Coast are all small territories, though steadily 
increasing in size as the traveller passes from west to east, 
Nigeria is a vast territory with, for Africa, a large popula- 
tion. It is bounded on the south by the Gulf of Guinea, 
and on the north by Lake Chad, and, speaking roughly, 
it is divided into east and west portions by the great River 
Niger. The delta of the Niger has, as I imagine, more 
channels than that of any other river in the world, the 
waterways which form it stretching from Lagos in the west 
to Calabar in the east, and it is said that a native in a 
canoe could go by waterways from one to the other 
without ever touching the sea. This delta is formed of 
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mangrove swamps, with intermittent patches and stretches 
of sound land intersected by these waterways, some of 
which are broad enough and deep enough to take ocean- 
going steamers, particularly so the channels known as 
the Forcados, Opobo, and Bonny rivers, and a more lately- 
discovered channel leading up to the last-named river 
to Port Harcourt, close to the recently-discovered coal- 
fields. Behind the delta and stretching from east to west 
for many miles north is the great palm belt, in which, 
among other trees, the oil palm grows, producing the oil 
and the kernels which are one of the great articles of 
export from Nigeria. 

In this district once flourished, and to a less extent 
still exists, the most dreadful forms of African super- 
stition—juju, witch doctors, and human sacrifice—but 
all based ultimately, and this is most interesting to 
remember, on the belief in the persistence of life after 
death. The deceased father still has influence over his 
family; the deceased chief still has influence over his 
tribe. If something goes wrong with the family or with 
the tribe the obvious explanation is that the deceased 
father or deceased chief is displeased. What is it that 
is wrong? How is it that he has been displeased ? 
The witch doctor alone can tell, and the witch doctor 
prescribes the expiation. 

In recent years the Christian missions have made 
great progress in these districts, the movement towards 
Christianity amounting sometimes to what may fairly 
be called a mass movement, and it is not possible to 
exaggerate the value of the work done for civilization by 
the Christian missions. Of course, like everybody else, 
missionaries make mistakes, and not everyone who 
becomes a missionary has been right in believing that he 
had a vocation for mission work, but when the truth is 
told the missionary has everywhere been the pioneer; 
sometimes alongside of him, sometimes after him, has 
come the trader, and after the trader the Government 
and the policeman. 

All through this district of Southern Nigeria the banks 
have branches—in the trading stations of the Niger 
delta, such as Calabar, Port Harcourt, Sapele, Warri, 
and Opobo, of course in Lagos as the capital, and in the 
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great native cities on the railway to Kano, at Abeokuta, 
and Ibadan, where Mohammedan civilization comes into 
contact with paganism, on the River Niger, such as at 
Onitsha, and on the new Eastern Railway at the coal- 
fields of Enugu, till the traveller passes into Northern 
Nigeria, where is a wholly different country, and a 
wholly different civilization. Speaking roughly and 
generally, when the white man first appeared on the 
scene, Southern Nigeria was black paganism and dense 
forest ; Northern Nigeria was open country and Islam. 

More than a thousand years ago a Mohammedan-Arab 
invasion came somewhere from the East and conquered 
Northern Nigeria. It did not make the city of Kano, 
situated in the north-west of Nigeria—it found it, and 
Kano is a wonderful place, with a history going back into 
a yet unknown antiquity. The spot was evidently very 
carefully chosen. It embraces two hills, from the tops 
of which a watch could be kept over a great tract of 
country. It includes an inexhaustible water supply, and 
the walls, built of red sun-dried mud over 30 ft. high 
with a very broad base, and 6 ft. wide at the top with 
ten gates, are fourteen miles round, and, therefore, 
enclose a tract of country in which a large population, 
with all its flocks and herds, could take refuge from 
invasion. In one corner of this area is built the city, 
houses, walls, Emir’s palace, and mosques, all of the same 
red mud, containing more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
No Europeans live in this city, the modern European 
town being built two miles from the walls. Kano is 
quite unspoilt. Any traveller going there feels that he 
has walked direct into the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ and might 
imagine himself in Baghdad in the days of the Caliphs, 
except that the complexion of the population is not white 
or olive, like that of the Arab, but black, like that of the 
African. There are other cities like this in Northern 
Nigeria, notably Zaria, though not so large, and, roughly 
speaking, the population of Northern Nigeria is Moham- 
medan, with here and there small tribes of pagans in 
isolated districts, which were still pagan when the British 
took over the country. 

Islam everywhere has sought to spread the faith of 
Mohammed by force wherever it could, and it has succeeded 
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in Northern Nigeria. Why is it that fer a thousand years 
it has been unable to turn Southern Nigeria into a 
Mohammedan country as it has successfully turned 
Northern Nigeria? I can only give the explanation 
which has been given me and which, if correct, is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. The Arab invader was, as are his 
descendants to-day, a fighter on horseback. Where the 
horse could go he went and conquered. Where the 
horse could not go he could not penetrate or prevail. 
Directly the traveller passes from the comparatively 
open country of Northern Nigeria into the palm belt of 
Southern Nigeria he meets with the tsetse fly, and, where 
the tsetse fly lives, as is well known, the horse dies, and 
therefore, according to this explanation, it is due to the 
tsetse fly that when the Christian missions first came 
to Nigeria they found Southern Nigeria still pagan and 
not Mohammedan. 

Pagans there are still in the north in occasional places. 
For instance, on what is called the Bauchi plateau, which 
is the site of the tin-mining industry of Nigeria, there are 
still pagans in the most primitive stage of existence. 
At the local mining centre, Jos, where the banks have 
branches, an important business is done amidst a strange 
mixture of races. In the market-place on any market 
day may be seen the European ladies of the settlement 
buying their fowls and vegetables, the veiled Mohamme- 
dan women, the Christian native women, sometimes 
dressed as Europeans, sometimes in that most becoming 
dress, the blanket, and the pagan women bringing in 
their fowls and eggs for sale in the garment of mother 
Eve. 

In the big centres of West African population, such 
as Bathurst, Freetown, Seccondee, Accra, Coomassie, 
Lagos, Kano, Jos, Port Harcourt, Calabar, the work of 
the bank officer is carried on very much as it would be 
in Europe, in that in every branch there would be several, 
often many, European officers. There is a European 
society in which they can live; there are British sports 
and games; the great difference is the climate and the 
fact that the majority of the customers are black and not 
white. For, besides the business done with the trading 
races already mentioned, the educated African of the 
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coast is himself becoming a business man, with current 
and deposit accounts, and the less educated native is 
learning, though slowly, to put his savings into the bank 
and not to bury them in the floor of his hut. But at 
smaller places the conditions are very different. In a 
number of stations, such as Tarquah in the west or at 
Keta in the east of the Gold Coast, or on some creek in 
the Niger delta, there is in each branch only one European 
officer, who, of course, is the manager, though fortunately 
there are always some other Europeans, and usually, 
still more fortunately, some European ladies, either in 
the Government service, or belonging to some trading 
firm, or to a Mission, with whom to associate. But his 
work has to be done through, and his staff consists of, 
African clerks. These African clerks are to be found, of 
course, in large numbers, also in the big branches in the 
big towns, but in the up-country branches the manager 
will have no other assistance, even his accountant and his 
cashier will be Africans. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing the 
great appreciation of my Board (and I am sure that the 
chairman of the Colonial Bank would say the same) of 
the work of the native staff, which is constantly loyal, 
and every year becomes more efficient. These African 
officers have been educated mostly at Freetown and in the 
Gold Coast towns, but some are also now coming on who 
have been educated in the more recently-established 
schools of Nigeria. The Bank of British West Africa 
alone has on its staff 250 of these educated Africans. 


PROSPERITY IN OUR TIME! 
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Authors of “ The Szcr2t of High Wages.” 


Every banker and every business man should read this remark- 

able article dealing frankly with the real state of British 

industry. Though it contains many suggestions of high con- 

structive value, it isnot pleasant reading. But every English- 
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Banking Progress in Japan 
By K. Yano 


IXTY years ago Japan decided to abandon the 
policy of closing the door to the foreigner and 


determined to adopt new ideas and systems, in an 
endeavour to create a new Japan. This may be said to 
have marked a turning point in the modern history of 
the country, and as a result of these efforts, and the im- 
provement effected in her political and military condition, 
she came to be recognized as a Great Power. Her position 
was strengthened by the success attained in the war of 
1894-1895 with China, and that of Ig04—1905 with 
Russia. In the meantime, a reconstruction of banking 
methods was gradually accomplished and resulted in the 
establishment of closer relations between Japan and 
foreign nations. This achievement acted as a powerful 
factor in securing the creation of the “‘ new Japan.” 

In a country which had developed so rapidly, the 
adoption of the modern banking system, built on sound 
foundations, in place of the old system which had obtained 
for so long a time, was indeed a great advance, although 
very hard to attain. 

Banking in Japan, as it exists at present, is based 
generally upon European principles, while the trans- 
actions follow more especially the English methods. 
Briefly stated, there are two kinds of banks classified 
according to the individual methods followed, namely : 

(a) Banks established under the special banking laws, 
which have specific objects and functions ; and 

(b) Banks established under the general banking laws, 
for the purpose of facilitating the general circulation 
of capital. 

In category (a) the Bank of Japan as the central organ 
of the country must be cited first. Its functions are 
comparable with those of similar institutions in European 
countries. The central organ for agriculture is the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan (Nippon Kwangyo Ginko), 
and that for financing industry and the importation of 
foreign capital is the Industrial Bank of Japan (Nippon 
Kogyo Ginko). In the country districts, numerous 
agricultural and industrial banks (Noko Ginko) act as 
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local organs and are most useful through their connections 
with the central organs. The provision of financial 
facilities in respect of the foreign trade of the country is 
the principal business of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
Finally must be mentioned the Colonial banking establish- 
ments, whose object is the supply of capital for such 
enterprises as colonizing and exploiting Hokkaido, Taiwan 
(Formosa), and Chosen (Korea), where conditions are 
more varied than those in Japan proper. These latter 
banks are the Hokkaido Colonial Bank (Hokkaido 
Takushoku Ginko), the Bank of Taiwan, and the Bank 
of Chosen, each of which is devoting its services to the 
development of the various commercial, industrial and 
agricultural enterprises, according to the special con- 
ditions prevailing in its respective district. 

In category (b) the ordinary banks, established under 
the general Bank Acts, engage in financing commercial 
bills and in general banking business. 

The Great War caused an enormous expansion of 
foreign and home trade, and, to cope with this increase, 
banking grew more and more international. In pre-war 
times the total export and import figures were not more 
than 1,300 million yen, but with the outbreak of war the 
figures increased to 1,900 million yen in 1916, 2,600 
million yen in 1917, and 4,270 million yen in 1918. The 
visible foreign trade balance, which had been adverse for 
a considerable time, changed to a favourable one, and the 
excess of exports over imports amounted to no less than 
370 million yen in 1916, 560 million yen in 1917, and 290 
million yen in 1918. 

This trade boom extended the field of banking opera- 
tions, so that not only the Yokohama Specie Bank, but 
most of the other banks became interested in the business 
of foreign exchange. For instance, such big banks as the 
Sumitomo Bank, Mitsui Bank, and the Mitsubishi Bank— 
previously occupied in home affairs—established branches 
abroad, and most of the others proceeded to issue their 
own documentary Letters of Credit, as well as to under- 
take foreign exchange business. 

Moreover, the Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of 
Chosen had already extended their business so as to 
include the southern part of China and Manchuria, and 
they steadily enlarged the sphere of their influence. 
With the conclusion of the armistice, the inevitable 
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reaction came, and the flood tide of Japan’s trade and 
industries which had reached its height during the war 
commenced to ebb at the end of Ig19. Imports exceeded 
exports in 1920 and 1921, the excess in 1920 amounting 
to about 387 million yen, and in 1921 to 360 million yen. 
During these two years there was a financial crisis and a 
number of firms failed. The chief home industries were 
thrown into a depressed condition, prices of commodities 
fell throughout the world, and as a consequence some of 
the banks sustained heavy losses. In these circumstances 
bankers, in co-operation with traders, adopted a cautious 
and far-seeing policy, and in 1922 the excess of imports 
over exports fell to 252 million yen, showing a decrease 
of 110 million yen as compared with the previous year. 
This indicated that foreign trade was on the turning 
point and the markets were ripe for sound development 
throughout the country. 

But the disastrous earthquake of September I, 1923, 
altered the favourable trade situation, and Japan was 
again compelled to import a great deal of material for re- 
construction, so that the excess of imports over exports 
in the balance of foreign trade increased, in 1923 and 1924, 
to 534 million yen and 646 million yen respectively. 

Although the sphere of the catastrophe was limited to 
the districts of Tokyo and Yokohama and their environs, 
all the markets of the country sustained grave injuries. 
But the efforts of the Japanese Government, together 
with the Bank of Japan and other big banks, succeeded 
in restoring the markets to normal conditions. 

Both the Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of Chosen, 
which had a number of bad debts, were stabilized by 
the assistance of the Government and the Bank of Japan, 
and a bold amalgamation policy was applied to assuage 
the difficulties of many small banks. By this achieve- 
ment, not only have most of the banks maintained their 
pre-war stability, but some of the larger banks have grown 
immensely, and have, therefore, been in a position to facili- 
tate the reconstruction made necessary by the earthquake. 

The adverse balance of the foreign trade for the 
year 1925 decreased to 267 million yen, and trade 
generally has shown very hopeful prospects since the 
beginning of this year. Several banks are increasing their 
business in deposit accounts and rates of interest have 
shown a downward tendency. 
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Lord Milner as a Banker 
By J. F, Darling 


of the death of Lord Milner will have been reached. 

The perplexing times through which we are passing, 
and which he foresaw, deepen the sense of loss which, 
through his death, the nation and the Empire sustained ; 
but if deprived of the inestimable value of his counsel, 
it is all the more necessary that we who regarded him as 
our leader should endeavour to “follow on.” In this 
article it is from the banking standpoint that I seek 
to portray Lord Milner—though not merely from its 
narrower side, which sometimes goes under the name of 
‘practical’ banking, but more especially from the wider 
aspect of banking or monetary policy. “It is no use 
dealing with present-day economic problems,’’ he wrote 
in his Economic Notebook, “‘unless one has a perfectly 
clear conception of the money—the banking—factor, 
which, under modern conditions, is of such supreme 
importance.”’ 

First of all, however, what experience did Lord 
Milner possess of “practical’’ banking ? He had been a 
director of the London Joint Stock Bank for about two 
years when I first met him in 1908. It had fallen to my 
lot to negotiate and carry through the amalgamation of 
the York City and County Bank, of which I was then 
general manager, with the London Joint Stock Bank, and, 
while Lord Milner was not one of the actual negotiators, 
he attended the final meeting. Lord Milner excelled as a 
judge of men, and on that occasion I soon felt that I 
was under his keen scrutiny. Would I pass muster as a 
future general manager of the London Joint Stock Bank ? 
The cards had all been laid on the table, and I have reason 
to believe that the scrutiny was successfully passed. 
The London Joint Stock Bank was run more on republican 
than monarchal lines. Its chairman and deputy- 
chairman rotated, each director holding office for one week 
at a time. Its committees were chosen by ballot. Its 
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directors’ fees were distributed according to the work done. 
The taking over of the York Bank was the “ Joint’s”’ 
introduction to country banking. To those who remem- 
ber how typically London and conservative the London 
Joint Stock Bank was in its outlook, it will be readily 
understood that this was a momentous step for them. 
A committee was of course formed to deal with the 
country business, and, most fortunately, Lord Milner 
was chosen as its chairman and, until he joined the 
Cabinet in 1916, was re-elected each year. 

In view of the greater importance of what is to follow, 
space will not allow me to dwell over this period, but I 
must mention those delightful and useful visits he and I 
paid to the branches of the bank in the North of England. 
A different district was chosen each vear, and a tour by 
car of a week’s duration was made. There are still officials 
of the old York City and County who will doubtless recall 
with pleasure the visits of Lord Milner. But, although 
perhaps unknown to them, he was forming his opinion 
of their capacity, and to hear that opinion was for me not 
the least valuable part of the tour. I recall a typical 
remark of his when a manager suggested we should 
inspect the strong-room. ‘We'll take the strong-room 
for granted; we have come to see you,” replied Lord 
Milner. His was a delightful companionship, and I 
cherish the memory of those tours and of the talks they 
afforded on many subjects. But I can recall only one 
occasion when “currency,’’ which was yet to occupy so 
prominent a place in our thoughts, was discussed. I 
think it was the “quantitative” theory; but at any rate 
I remember not being sorry to get away from the subject, 
for although in India during the ‘nineties I had been in 
the thick of the currency controversy, on my return to 
home banking I had forsworn it as being outside my 
job. In England the gold standard and the Bank of 
England were taken for granted, and to that I was then 
content to conform. 

Lord Milner’s experience as a “‘practical’’ banker 
consisted, then, not only in his knowledge of London 
banking business, which by its regulations the London 
Joint Stock Bank afforded its directors exceptional 
opportunities of acquiring, but also that for some eight 
years he occupied a position analogous to that of 
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chairman of a good-sized country bank. It is superfluous 
to add that nothing Lord Milner undertook was done in 
a perfunctory manner, and that he availed himself fully 
of his opportunities. And then there was the atmosphere 
of the London Joint Stock Bank. One breathed there the 
high traditions of the City. Indeed, it was a liberal 
education in finance and its traditions even to sit at the 
bank’s luncheon table and listen to the talk. There was 
also close contact between the Bank of England and 
“the Joint.’”’ More than one family, with whom Lord 
Milner’s relationships were specially friendly, was repre- 
sented on the board of both banks. It is interesting also 
to recall that in the spring of 1914 the London Joint 
Stock Bank took over the Portsmouth branch of the Bank 
of England. In the hands of an enterprising competitor, 
think what an advertising stunt could have been made 
out of that transaction ! 

Thus, not only Lord Milner’s actual experience of 
banking, but the banking and financial environment 
which for ten years surrounded him, give added signifi- 
cance to his subsequent views on our monetary policy 
and the Bank of England’s share therein. 

I must pass over the war period except to mention one 
memorable occasion. After Lord Milner joined the Coali- 
tion Government in the end of 1916, I did not see much 
of him, though even then we did not altogether lose 
touch. But one day in the spring of 1917 he was to lunch 
at the bank, and came to my room to have a talk before- 
hand. He then said: “There is something I want you 
particularly to do. I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance for the future of the Empire that there should 
be an Empire currency. I have no time to go into it 
fully at present, but will you think the question out and 
let me have your views upon it ?”’ Lord Milner, there- 
fore, was the source of the various attempts I have made 
to bring this about. 

In 1921 Lord Milner left the Government and re- 
turned to the City, becoming chairman of the Rio Tinto 
Company, and resuming his insurance directorships. A 
little later he joined the board of the then London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. By that time I had retired 
from active management, and had also joined the bank 
board, and thus had more leisure to give to the study of 
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our monetary problems. Lord Milner had become 
greatly concerned at the effects of the rapid deflation 
which this country was undergoing. Not that he attri- 
buted the trade depression entirely to deflation, but he 
considered it a very important contributory factor. His 
view of this question is well expressed in his ‘‘ Questions 
of the Hour,” where he says: “There is only one sound 
road to the reduction of prices, and that is increased 
activity of production resulting in a greater abundance 
of goods.’’ He held that currency and credit should be 
so used as to be a means to this end; and he was par- 
ticularly desirous that in future they should be used to 
help and not to hinder productive effort. He was much 
impressed by the important place which Treasury Bills 
occupied in our credit economy. He was further affected 
by the fact that Egypt, with which country he had been 
so closely associated, had discarded gold for British 
Treasury Bills as a basis for currency. Still more 
important, Egypt, in a most outstanding manner, was 
delivering the goods—no movement in her currency or 
trade balance, which in both cases had been very con- 
siderable, had upset her equilibrium. Lord Milner 
therefore considered that the British Treasury Bill system 
merited most careful study, and all the more because it 
had not been specially designed, but was thrown up by 
the exigencies of the war. 

With characteristic thoroughness he set about to 
obtain information and to study this subject. In the 
winter of 1921-22 more than one symposium took place at 
the house of his friend, Mr. Robert Benson—that doyen of 
currency controversialists and most charming of hosts. 
There Lord Milner met men who were in a position to 
give him first-hand information. A few meetings were 
also held in the City. In particular there was one in a 
room of one of the “ Big Five’’—not the Midland. There 
were present representatives of English, foreign, and 
merchant banking, of the discount market, and a professor 
of political economy. To aid the discussion I had pre- 
pared some memoranda which were distributed before- 
hand. I had thrown out the suggestion that some 
£50,000,000 of gold and Bank of England notes held in 
the currency note reserve, and which were not required 
for currency purposes, should be used as an automatic 
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regulator of the Treasury Bill issue, no further manipu- 
lation being necessary. One or two subsequent meetings 
were also held in the boardroom of the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany. Lord Milner ultimately came to the conclusion 


' that the limit should be removed from the issue of 


currency notes, and that then through the Treasury Bill 
system, with the above-mentioned modification, most 
effective aid could be given to a trade revival; and not 
only in this country, but in the Dominions as well, if 
they only followed the example of Egypt. It may be 
recalled that I brought forward a proposal extending 
our Treasury Bill system so as to embrace the Dominions 
through an issue of ‘Empire currency bills,’ in which 
they were to have a share. 

At one time it almost looked as if a more liberal 
policy regarding credit was to be pursued. In July, 
1922, the bank rate was reduced to 3 per cent. A year 
later, however, it was raised again to 4 per cent.—a 
purely arbitrary step. There was little or no elasticity 
at the source of credit, which, in the absence of gold, 
consisted of advances and purchases made by the Bank 
of England. On the contrary there was a tendency to 
contract credit at its source. The deposits of the joint- 
stock banks had also been reduced mainly owing to the 
funding of Treasury Bills, and they had to sell their invest- 
ments in order to meet the demands for credit. Lord 
Milner became a severe critic of the Bank of England, 
which he came to regard as a serious obstacle to that 
“increased activity of production resulting in a greater 
abundance of goods.” If it be urged that the Bank of 
England was only carrying out the policy adopted by 
the country, I am disposed to think that Lord Milner 
would have replied that the Bank of England, directly 
and indirectly, was largely responsible for that policy, 
and that the policy itself was wrong. 

The gold standard was the last public question in 
which Lord Milner took an interest, and his last words 
on it were: “I think they have made a great mistake.” 
When, after his death, I was told of this, and especially 
of the circumstances under which the words were uttered, 
they sounded to me like a voice from the Beyond. 

Not many events in my life have affected me as the 
passing of Lord Milner did. Soon after there resulted a 
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quickening of thought and an urgent desire to find “a 
way out,” which I knew full well he himself would have 
endeavoured to do. In his South African days, Lady 
Milner tells us, he once remarked : “I often see a jungle 
before me, but I know if I walk up to it in a certain way 
I shall find a path through to the other side.’”’ We are, 
indeed, faced with a veritable jungle. On the one hand, 
wages, which enter so largely into all that we produce, 
have, in effect, been stabilized at the present level. At 
the same time, through the introduction of the gold 
standard, the rate of exchange has also been stabilized. 
As between the two there is a mal-adjustment. But 
another factor has entered into the situation. It is the 
money factor, which Lord Milner considered of such 
great importance. The control of this factor is in the 
hands of the Bank of England. Let us look the facts in 
the face and compare the results with the position, say, 
three years ago, when the bank rate was still 3 per cent. : 


1922. 1925. 

Adverse visible trade balance £180,000,000 £395,000,000 
1922-23. 1925-26. 

£812,000,000 {£826,000,000 


Expenditure .. 
£299,000,000 £308,000,000 


Interest on debt 


Average Average 
April ’23. 
Bank rate is di aa i ais eo 
Treasury Bill rate ie ne iia 2% 
Government and other securities held by 
Bank of England .. ‘ as ae 
Clearing banks percentage advances to 
deposits os os we - és 46}% 542% 


£117,000,000 £108,000,000 


Thus we see the adverse visible trade balance more 
than doubled, while the Bank of England pursues its 
deflationary policy by raising the bank rate from 3 per 
cent. to 5 per cent., and, less obviously to the uninitiated, 
by limiting credit at its source as shown by the diminution 
in its Government and other securities. Meanwhile, 
the joint-stock banks have endeavoured to meet the 
demands for credit chiefly by realizing their investments, 
their percentage of advances to deposits being increased 
from 46} per cent. to 54# per cent., which, however, 
must now be approaching a maximum. The Treasury 
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Bill rate is also doubled. It is extremely difficult to see 
how this manipulation of the money factor is going to 
affect an adjustment between stabilized wages and a 
stabilized exchange on their present levels. Labour 
snaps its fingers at these deflationary efforts, and says 
that whatever happens wages must not be deflated. 
The exchange is thus at a fictitious level. It was raised 
to that position, and is kept in that position, by the money 
factor—by raising interest so as to attract or retain 
foreign money in its various forms. In passing, one may 
remark that this is an economic, and should not be 
made a political, question. It was a Labour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who appointed the committee which 
recommended a return to the gold standard. 

There is another side to this interest question, to 
which sufficient attention has not been given. Not 
only do the above figures show that our total expenditure 
is actually higher than it was three years ago, but the 
interest paid on debt is also {9,000,000 higher at 
£308,000,000. For comparative purposes the figures are 
really about £4,000,000 higher, as those for 1922-3 
were some £5,000,000 short of a full year’s interest on 
the American debt. Including the budget surpluses 
which went in debt redemption, but not including last 
year’s redemptions, there has been redeemed in the three- 
year period {263,000,000 of debt, which the taxpayer 
has had to provide directly or indirectly. And yet, 
owing to this monetary policy, not one ha’p’orth of benefit 
has the overburdened taxpayer received therefrom, 
but is to-day paying £4,000,000 more interest. There 
has also been the added interest burden on all productive 
effort carried on with borrowed money. 

There is a loud cry for economy, not the least voci- 
ferous being some of the ardent supporters of the gold 
standard, but when it comes down to tin-tacks there is 
observable a tendency to leave interest on debt alone, 
or at any rate to acquiesce in any interest charge imposed 
for the maintenance of the gold standard. And yet, last 
year interest on debt represented 37 per cent. of the Budget 
expenditure, although it is capable of being handled so 
as to form a very fruitful source of economy. It has 
certainly not been so handled during the last three years. 
The public have probably little conception of the cost 
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of returning to gold while relying on foreign money. 
The interest paid to the actual owners is a_ small 
part of the cost. It has necessitated the raising of 
the interest-level. For example, in April there was 
a difference of nearly 2} per cent. in the rate at 
which Treasury Bills were sold compared with 1923. 
But even 2 per cent. on £550,000,000 of Treasury 
Bills equals {11,000,000, which is by no means a 
negligible item. Then there is the higher rate than 
would otherwise have been necessary in such debt 
conversions as have taken place. Still more important, 
there is nearly £3,000,000,000 of debt falling due, or 
which can be made to fall due, during the next three years, 
that is, within the probable lifetime of the present Govern- 
ment. Is dependence on foreign money to be allowed to 
interfere with the economies which otherwise might be 
effected through the conversion of this huge amount of 
debt ? 

An impasse has been reached. Something has got to 
give way. It is apparently not going to be wages. On 
the other hand, it would be damaging to our credit to 
seek relief now through the exchange, although that is the 
natural adjuster. There remains, therefore, the money 
factor, to which increasing attention will, without doubt, 
be directed. The situation demands that the greatest 
possible assistance should be given through an ample 
supply of credit and a low rate of interest. This assistance, 
as far as possible, should be rendered independently of 
the gold movement, which, under the circumstances, 
is too uncertain, too much of a gamble. The Bank of 
England should be empowered to issue currency against 
bills or Government securities apart from gold. It should 
also become a normal and a non-penal transaction for 
the commercial banks to borrow direct from the Bank of 
England. Short-term credit, which could then be created 
by the banks in accordance with the demand, should be 
made dependable and cheap, and that for two reasons. 
One, the direct aid which would thus be afforded to pro- 
duction and all legitimate trade; the other, so as to bring 
about a marked reduction in the debt charge and, there- 
fore, in taxation, which, in turn, would again favourably 
affect production. The problem that confronts us is: 
Can this be accomplished (1) without causing inflation, 
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and (2) while maintaining the undertaking we gave a 
year ago to sell gold in bars of approximately 400 oz. at 
a fixed price of £3 17s. 10$d. per ounce ? 

During the months of intensive thought which, since 
the death of Lord Milner, I have endeavoured to give to 
our monetary position, two fresh ideas have emerged. 
One is in connection with the consolidation of the Empire’s 
war debts, but is on such a comprehensive scale that it 
would be premature to put it forward at the moment. 
The other relates to a division of credit, and was elaborated 
in an article in the “‘ National Review” for November, 
and, more recently, in a booklet entitled “ Economic 
Unity of the Empire: Gold and Credit.” (P. S. King, 
1s.) Briefly, it suggests that credit granted by our banks 
should be divided into two classes : (A) and (B)—and so 
published in their returns. “A” would consist of non- 
speculative, self-liquidating advances and _ discounts, 
with a time limit of, say, one year, which would enable 
such legitimate use of credit as the orderly marketing 
of crops, that is, spreading over from harvest to harvest, 
to be carried out. “B” credit would include all other 
business which our banks are in the habit of doing. For 
‘““A”’ advances there could be a perfectly free flow of 
dependable credit, while ““B” credit would be subject 
to certain disabilities and control in the event of its 
getting out of hand. Thus the “A” rate could remain 
cheap, even although, through speculation or other causes, 
the ““B”’ rate has to be made dear. The “A” rate would 
be the normal rate. It would conform to the “ bank rate,” 
which would be non-penal, and to this rate the deposit 
rate would be adjusted. Space prevents me from giving 
further details, but in the booklet I have endeavoured to 
demonstrate that ‘“A’”’ credit used under the conditions 
laid down would not be inflationary. Further, based on 
the experience of the United States the view is growing 
that the rate of interest is a less important factor in con- 
trolling credit than “use of proceeds.”’ The recent boom 
in stocks in the United States was brought to earth not so 
much by the raising of the Reserve Bank’s rate by 4 per 
cent., as by the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
made in January last, that the ‘“‘ reporting member banks” 
should report weekly for publication their loans to brokers 
and dealers on stocks and bonds. 
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The solution of the second part of the problem—the 
adjustment of the money factor while maintaining our 
undertaking to sell gold at a fixed price—may prove to 
be more difficult. In the economic condition of the 
country the undertaking, of course, should not have been 
given. In January, 1925, there appeared in the “ Times”’ 
a cablegram from its New York correspondent giving a 
forecast of what we might expect if we reverted to gold. 
It stated that typical banking opinion in New York 
asserted: ‘‘That to maintain sterling at par England 
must be willing definitely to forgo her former pre- 
eminent position as the market for long-term foreign 
loans, and willing also so to conduct the Bank of 
England’s discount policy as to keep the London short- 
loan money market on a higher basis than New York.” 
What has happened since has fully confirmed this fore- 
cast of the New York bankers. The Bank of England 
rate follows more or less closely the Federal Reserve rate 
and is kept well above it. 

In the absence of data—foreign money not only 
being lodged with our banks, but held in sterling bills 
and other sterling investments—one is unable to 
estimate the total of foreign money held. As a great 
financial centre there must always be a considerable 
amount of foreign money kept in London apart from 
its yield. To get clear of the foreign money grip, 
and the consequent block to effecting a reduction in 
our interest charge, we must, of course, be prepared to 
repay and, if need be, to use gold for that purpose. Nor 
must the gold withdrawals be allowed to interfere with 
the internal credit position. In the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England bills of exchange or Government 
securities would be substituted for the gold withdrawn. 

Now, if we were once clear of the foreign money 
influence, could not interest then be reduced to a very 
low level indeed ? There is, however, another factor to 
be considered. It is the effect on British money. If 
British money left this country for foreign centres to 
any material extent there might be a further drain on 
our gold. But it would require a wider difference in 
interest rates between, let us sav, London and New York, 
to send British money to New York than it would to 
draw American money from London. Further, the 
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terms of repayment of our debt to America and its 
magnitude give us absolute control of the New York 
exchange in one direction. It enables us to buy dollars 
ad libitum, and thus to bring the exchange near the gold 
export point and, if need be, to keep it there. If this 
were done there would be no prospective exchange profit 
in sending British money to America, but rather some 
small exchange loss. The only attraction would be the 
difference in interest, and that, under normal conditions, 
would require to be more than fractional for much British 
money to be attracted. 

But there is still another consideration. Suppose 
conditions became abnormal, and that an alteration took 
place in the psychology of the situation through gold 
withdrawals. I frankly admit there is a danger, but it 
is one that could be counteracted. What an over- 
populated island like Britain may not be able to do a 
larger area with boundless potentialities can accomplish. 
If the situation is to be saved the Empire must be brought 
closer together. Probably the most effective preliminary 
step would be the pooling of the Empire’s gold, of which 
there is some £250,000,000, and placing it in the hands 
of trustees. There would be no need then for any gold 
movement to take place as between the participating 
countries. Their currencies could be made exchangeable 
into gold bullion, and linked up to the gold pool by cable 
transfers at par, issued by the respective central banks. 
From the exchange point of view the Empire would 
become a unit. This question is also dealt with in the 
booklet to which I have already referred. The psycholo- 
gical value of such an act as pooling the Empire’s gold 
would be incalculable. 

In the autumn the Imperial Conference will again 
assemble. Should advantage not be taken to deal with 
the economic situation as it affects both the Mother 
Country and the daughter nations—to deal with it in a 
big, comprehensive manner, and with the utmost frank- 
ness? The future is fraught with tremendous issues 
affecting primarily England, but if England then the 
whole Empire. Handled separately, they may prove 
wellnigh overwhelming. Only by coming together in 
economic unity can the Empire hope to fulfil what I 
firmly believe to be its great destiny. 

E 
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How the British Strike was 
looked at in America 


By Our American Correspondent 


O event in Great Britain since the Great War has 
N aroused such widespread interest—I might well 

have said sympathy—as was bestowed upon the 
“General Strike” that prevailed in England in the 
early days of May. The fact that the newspapers of 
New York and of the North Atlantic seaboard gener- 
ally, devoted pages of space to reporting the progress 
of the strike, sufficiently indicates its importance to 
American readers. 

This event has called fresh attention to the very close 
financial and economic relations that have developed 
between New York and London, or more broadly speak- 
ing, between America and Europe. President Coolidge, 
and prominent bankers, while the strike was still un- 
settled, issued statements intended to reassure the 
American public against taking alarm at the serious 
situation which prevailed in England. And yet no doubt 
existed that, had the strike become “‘general”’ in fact as 
well as name, and had continued indefinitely, the results 
would have been highly unfavourable to American trade. 
Indeed, there was recognition here of the fact that the 
strike contained elements of danger so appalling in their 
possible consequences as to be comparable in disastrous 
effects to the Great War itself in unsettling confidence. 
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That England passed through this trial ‘so successfully 
has been regarded on this side of the water with very 
great satisfaction as indicating the strength of British 
character and institutions, and as affording a basis of 
hope that the world will ultimately return to economic 
health through the observance of orderly modes of pro- 
cedure, and will refuse to resort to methods that would 
make this recovery difficult if not impossible. It may be 
said, also, that American sympathy with England in the 
recent crisis was in part due to a growing recognition of 
the fact that nations do not gain by the impoverishment 
of their trade rivals. One may reasonably hope, further- 
more, that an increasing spirit of friendliness between the 
two countries played its part. 

American Interest in Foreign Trade.—Further evidence 
of American interest in foreign trade was afforded by the 
large attendance at the thirteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention recently held at Charleston, South 
Carolina. Over 1,000 delegates were present, represent- 
ing thirty-six of the American States and fifteen foreign 
countries. An important feature of the convention was a 
session devoted to the Dominion of Canada, participated 
in by the presidents of the Toronto, Montreal, and Vic- 
toria Boards of Trade and delegates from the Vancouver 
and Ottawa Chambers of Commerce, the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways, Royal Bank of 
Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Bank of Montreal, 
and the Department of Trade and Commerce of the 
Dominion Government. The interest of the bankers in 
the convention was indicated by the fact that they were 
represented by a total of ninety delegates. 

Mr. Henry Robinson, president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, California, whose work in connec- 
tion with the Dawes Commission will be remembered, 
addressed the convention on the present outlook in Europe 
taking the view that the situation, especially with regard 
to German reparations, was less gloomy than commonly 
supposed. The “declaration of principles’ adopted at 
the closing session as the sense of the convention contained 
the following : 

“The foreign trade of the United States for the 
calendar year 1925, measured by value and volume, was 
the largest of any normal year. It exceeded in value that 
E 2 
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of 1924 by more than $900,000,000, and in volume by 
more than a million and a half tons. The increase of 
exports was 6’9 per cent., and the increase of imports was 
17°I per cent. This change has been accentuated in the 
first three months of this year. We should, however, 
recognize that imports of materials not readily produced 
here are necessary, and tend to increase foreign buying, 
and assist our exports in finding ready markets. ‘‘ World 
trade has nearly recovered the volume it reached in 1913, 
and this year it should attain pre-war basis. The loss 
of normal growth of international trade during twelve 
years is one measure of the cost of the war. 

“This convention welcomes the participation in its 
sessions by the British Dominions, and especially by our 
northern neighbour, who for more than a century of 
unbroken friendship has been one of our great suppliers 
as well as one of our best customers. The vast and 
growing trade between Canada and the United States is 
the striking proof of the value of such friendly relation- 
ship. and an unanswerable argument for the spirit of 
co-operation in developing trade. 

“The countries which are our leading competitors in 
world trade—Great Britain, Canada, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Japan—are the largest purchasers of our 
products, manufactured as well as crude. This shows 
that increasing activity of other nations in general trade 
results in increased purchases from us.” 

Economic Outlook in the United States—When in the 
early spring there was a sharp downward turn in prices 
of securities on, the New York Stock Exchange the 
opinion was quite widely held that this was due to a 
case of nerves, operators having suddenly taken fright 
on account of the extreme altitude prices had attained 
and decided to unload while it was possible to do so with- 
out further loss. Probably the most accurate explanation 
of the situation is to be found in the monthly review of 
conditions published by the National City Bank of New 
York, prepared by Mr. George E. Roberts, vice-president 
of that institution, and one of the country’s recognized 
economic authorities. In the May issue of this publica- 
tion it was said : 

“Business was considerably startled by the severity 
of the first market reaction, but after the early weakness 
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has been more inclined to disassociate market movements 
from trade. There is no reason why the correction of a 
condition of over-speculation in securities should neces- 
sitate a drastic readjustment in business, though it 
would be a mistake to regard so extensive a decline 
in stocks as has taken place as without implications 
regarding the business situation. The volume of trade 
and manufacturing has been maintained at high levels 
for an unusually long period, and while it might con- 
tinue so indefinitely without over-production, could the 
balance be maintained between the various branches of 
industry, signs are not lacking that some lines may have 
gone ahead a little too fast. Read aright, the markets 
action indicates that expectations were pitched too high. 
We have now, however, come down to a more normal 
pace, and one that gives greater assurance of stability.” 

From this correct diagnosis of the situation it will be 
seen that the first view of the Wall Street decline was 
inaccurate, for, as Mr. Roberts intimates, ‘“‘it would be 
a mistake to regard so extensive a decline in stocks as 
has taken place as without implications regarding the 
business situation.” 

True enough, some unpropitious happening, on either 
side of the water, frequently occasions shivers in Wall 
Street, but unless underlying conditions give signs of a 
reaction in trade and industry, these fits are usually of 
short duration. Although there have been several 
periods of temporary recovery from the sharp decline in 
the market which took place in the early spring, the 
general course of the market has been such as to warrant 
the inference that Wall Street of late has not been merely 
frightened on account of its own undue optimism, but 
that it has accurately forecast the setting in of a period 
of slackening business activity. 

While the rate of expansion has been checked, we 
are in nearly all lines of production and trade still well 
ahead of the figures recorded for the like period of last 
year, and are as yet far from anything which may be 
justly characterized as a business depression. There is 
considerable opinion that, in the absence of some 
untoward event, we shall very likely escape anything 
of this nature during the present year, and probably for 
another year to come. In 1928 we shall go through our 
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quadrennial contest for the presidency, an event which 
traditionally has come to be associated with more or less 
uncertainty in business. The justification for this tre- 
pidation arises from the belief that a change of admini- 
stration at Washington may involve serious reversals in 
the Government’s policy toward business—a fear less 
warranted now than in former years when the diver- 
gences between the two leading parties were much 
sharper than they are now. Differences regarding money 
and banking have disappeared. The South, which is the 
stronghold of the Democratic Party, once strong for a 
tariff for revenue only, has now become more inclined 
toward protection, on account of the rapid development 
of manufacturing (especially of cotton and iron) in that 
section of the country. On the other hand, the West, 
which is the chief reliance of the Republican Party, is 
less enthusiastic than formerly for protection, on account 
of the growing belief of the farmers that they are com- 
pelled by a high tariff to pay more for their farm 
machinery and other necessary supplies than would be 
the case were the tariff reduced. The differences between 
the two parties with regard to foreign affairs are no less 
in the regions of mist. Since the days of President 
Wilson the Democratic Party has shown a lessening 
interest in the affairs of other countries, and they are now 
as reluctant as the Republicans to commit the United 
States to a foreign policy that would imply an active 
participation in the political affairs of the world. 

The poverty of economic issues between the parties 
appears from the fact that about the only subject of 
current political interest is prohibition, and here again it 
would be impossible to determine which party has the 
greater number of “‘wets”’ and “drys.” 

If we turn to the indexes of business we shall find 
that they sustain the view that the volume of production 
and trade continues at a high level. Bank clearings 
show a slight decline lately as compared with earlier 
months, but they are still well above similar periods for 
last year. The same is true of car loadings. Construction 
has slightly fallen from the previous high records, but is 
still exceptionally active. The automobile industry, both 
in production and sales, shows signs of outstripping the 
high level of last year. 





Insurance and Banking 


Principles and Practice 


From Our Insurance Correspondent 


advantage in their mutual relations of being comple- 

mentary institutions. There is little or no direct 
competition between them for the favours of the public, 
and a great deal of mutual support. Indeed, insurance 
companies could get on much more easily without banks 
than could banks without insurance companies. Insurance 
in a multitude of ways fills up those gaps in security 
without which much of banking business would be 
impossible. There could be no loans to shipbuilders on 
vessels under construction, no loans or mortgages on com- 
pleted ships, no advances (without excessive risk) on bills 
of lading, no financing of manufacturers or merchants, no 
temporary advances on property, no loans on life interests 
or reversions, no business at all in countless banking ways 
if it were not for those ubiquitous insurance policies which 
convert speculative risks into solid investments. 

And if we turn round and look at banks from the point 
of insurance offices we see that they are of great use, if not 
quite essential. Insurance offices keep very large accounts 
with banks, and it is a great convenience to them that they 
should do so; now and then, when disasters befall and 
cash has to be found in bulk pending the sale of securities, 
bank loans are useful to the insurance offices and excellent 
business for banks. The managers of branch banks make 
valuable insurance agents, and by giving benefits also 
receive them. In numberless ways the operations of 
banks and insurance offices fit into one another and react 
on one another. They have grown up side by side and 
their buildings stand together in the same _ business 
quarters in every city. If it were not disrespectful to 
institutions of such solemn respectability, we might say 
that not even public-houses and pawn-shops are 


| ee companies and banks have the great 
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closer interwoven in mutual support than are insurance 
companies and banks. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Insurance offices, like banks, are primarily financial 
institutions. They trade in money and in other people’s 
money. That is where both enjoy an inestimable advan- 
tage, and why they expand and flourish. Their paid-up 
capital is not used for trading, it is just invested as a line 
of security, and placidly earns interest for the proprietors. 
The uncalled capital stands as an ultimate reserve in case 
of extreme need. But the trading is done all the time 
with other people’s money—the public’s money. Banks 
trade with the resources of their customers entrusted to 
them, and insurance offices trade with the premiums 
paid to them by the public for assuming insurance 
liabilities. The sums on current and deposit account 
with banks vastly exceed the amount of paid-up capital, 
and the premiums paid annually to big insurance offices 
vastly exceed in their case also the paid-up capital. A 
small, almost exiguous, net rate of profit per cent. on 
the large turnover—customers’ deposits or premiums as 
the case may be—works out as an immense percentage 
of profit on paid-up capitals. With banks these net 
earnings on customers’ funds pay most of the dividends, 
but with insurance offices—under the traditional prin- 
ciples of finance adopted by them-—the net earnings on 
premiums are put away to reserve and dividends are 
paid out of interest receipts on invested reserve funds. 
Many of the big, long-established insurance offices could 
give up insurance if they pleased and go on paying huge 
dividends until the crack of doom out of interest earnings 
alone. Or they could, after current risks had been run 
off, cut up the reserves like so much cake and divide 
the plunder among their shareholders. But this would 
be to misuse the reproductive powers of the golden goose. 


ILLUSTRATING FINANCIAL PRINCIPLES 


We will deal presently with life assurance—-which 
has many interesting features at the present time—and 
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A VIEW OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


The Head Office of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Art Publishers, Bristol & London, 
from the Original Etching by Dorothy E. G. Woollard, R.E., A.R.W.A. 
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demonstrate, by means of precise illustrations drawn 
from the latest insurance company reports, those 
financial principles of which we have just been de- 
scribing the results. It is important to distinguish 
between renewable insurances on property and long 
fixed contracts, purely financial contracts, such as life 
or endowment assurance, of which the reserve funds are 
held in trust for the policy-holders and of which the 
profits are distributed for the most part in bonuses to 
policy-holders. There are useful pickings for shareholders 
in a good life business—the proprietors get, as a rule, 
in proprietary life offices one-tenth of the divisible profits 
—but life departments play a very small part in the 
operations of the composite insurance offices from the 
point of view of shareholders. The big money is made 
out of property insurance—fire, motor-car, and mis- 
cellaneous, accident and workmen’s compensation (though 
not much here), and marine insurance (in war time, but 
not now). Let us take the results of twenty-two British 
insurance companies during last year, including all the 
great and famous ones and others less great and not yet 
so famous. Let us see what they earned out of fire 
insurance. Their net premium income amounted in the 
aggregate to £53,157,936, and their underwriting surplus, 
after allowing for claims, expenses, and reserves for 
unexpired risks, was {4,048,651 or 7°6 per cent. of the 
premium income. This is what we call the net profit 
on the turnover. A little over 7} per cent. on the net 
premiums may not sound ack when we consider the 
enormous risks underwritten all over the world, but taking 
one year with another it was quite a good profit. An 
average of ten per cent. would be considered extremely 
favourable; often the average is no more than five per 
cent. Some of the companies with valuable old con- 
nections and by means of careful selection—which means 
shoving the doubtful risks on to some other office, pre- 
ferably foreign—made a higher rate of profit; others, 
the biggest of all, approached more nearly to the average. 
Thus, the Alliance, with less than two millions of premium, 
made a profit of 19°3 per cent., and the London and Lan- 
cashire, with three and a-quarter millions, made 14°6 
per cent., while the Commercial Union, with over eight and 
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a-half millions, made 6°8 per cent. The old Sun Fire, 
with two and a-quarter millions, made 121 per cent., 
while the Royal, with nearly seven millions, made 7°3 
per cent. The British Dominions, a non-tariff office 
with a million of premium, made just I per cent. 

Now we will come to the other big category—motor- 
car, accident, employers’ liability, and miscellaneous. 
In these branches, taken together, the aggregate net 
premiums were £46, 948,670, and the net underwriting 
surplus for last year was {2,003,760 or 4°2 per cent. of 
the premiums. That was much less than the 7°6 per 
cent. profit in fire insurance and was rather too small for 
comfort. Nevertheless it served, and none of the twenty- 
two companies failed to achieve some surplus. The 
Alliance, with three quarters of a million of premium, 
made 11°5 per cent., the British General, with a small 
income of less than half a million, made 13°6 per cent., 
and the North British, with a million of premium, made 
g'6 per cent. On the other hand, the Commercial Union, 
with over eight and a-half millions, made the precise 
average of 4°2 per cent., the Employers’ Liability, with 
five millions of premium, made 2°4 per cent., the General 
Accident, with more than five and a-half millions, made 
I°4 per cent., and the British Dominions, with nearly a 
million and a-quarter, made 1°8 per cent. Profits at the 
newer competitive branches of insurance take a lot of 
earning. 


HOW DIVIDENDS ARE PAID 


Those categories of fire, motor-car, accident, workmen’s 
compensation and miscellaneous insurance, provide most 
of the premiums and most of the profits, when there 
are profits. Marine insurance, cut in these days to the 
bone, vields little of profit and has of late years been 
fruitful of losses. Life assurance supplies a fairly regular 
bittock. Let us now take the net underwriting profits 
from all sources, setting losses against profits, for the 
year 1925. The aggregate total was {6,740,594 from 
underwriting. Those were the earnings of the year from 
trading with more than a hundred millions of premium, 
exclusive of life assurance. We will see in a moment 
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what, was done with it. Next comes the stand-by, 
years good and bad, the net earnings from interest on 
invested reserve funds (other than life), available for 
shareholders’ dividends. This net interest, less debenture 
interest paid out, came to £6,335,592. Against the total 
of rather more than £13 millions from underwriting and 
interest we must put taxes £1,622,955. Then we have 
the dividends declared and provided for on account of 
1925—most of them increased this year to a small extent— 
amounting to £6,708,427. If the readers will compare 
this provision for dividends with the net receipts from 
interest on reserve funds he will see that, except for 
£372,835, the whole of the dividends were paid for out of 
net interest on investments! This is the first and last 
great principle of British insurance finance, a principle 
which accounts for the stability and earning capacity 
of our companies. They pay dividends out of interest 
and use the underwriting profits to increase their reserves. 
On account of 1925, the underwriting net profits yielded 
£6,740,594, taxes required {1,622,955, and there was 
a small contribution to dividends of £372,835. There 
remained untouched of underwriting profits £4,744,804, 
all of which was tucked away in reserves or profit and loss 
balances to improve security in the present and to earn 
interest for dividend paying in the future. That is 
British insurance company finance, and very sound 
finance too. Practised year after year, in some instances 
for centuries, it has raised British insurance to its eminence 
in the world. 


POPULARITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


Life assurance is essentially co-operative in principle. 
It is not easy in these days—when the law demands 
£20,000 deposits as preliminary security—to start a new 
life office without some capital, but an established life 
assurance society has no need for shareholders. One 
old Scottish company has emphasized this principle 
recently by arranging with the policy-holders to buy out 
the shareholders by means of debentures, and to assume 
full control themselves. Nevertheless, the composite 
companies all have, or own, life assurance branches, and 
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in practice by handing over the bulk of the profits to 
policy-holders and, in some instances, limiting the 
expenses, compete successfully in results with purely 
mutual societies. 

Life assurance, especially endowment assurance— 
payable at a fixed age or at previous death—has become 
extremely popular since the war. There was a boom in 
1920 which took the offices by surprise and set their 
staffs working overtime in handling new proposal forms. 
Since then there has been a slight falling off, though not 
by much, and measured in money values—those of the 
gold pound of 1925 against the depreciated paper of 
1920—the new business done last year far exceeded the 
figures of the bumper year. Trade depression has, if 
anything, increased the popularity of life assurance. 
In a quaking world life assurance has seemed like a solid 
upstanding rock, and young men have felt that institutions 
which could weather the war with its casualties and its 
depreciation of investments could weather anything. 
The judgment of the public, a spontaneous judgment, 
has been sound. The life offices not only are doing a 
very large business but they are earning a higher rate of 
profit for their with-profit policy-holders than ever before 
in their long history. We will briefly examine the causes. 


THE SOURCES OF PROFIT 


The sources of profit are of two kinds—positive and 
negative. Both are favourable, and we have seen the 
effects in the valuation reports and bonus distributions 
announced this spring. We will take the negative and 
most important source first. It is the cessation of de- 
preciation in life office investments. For years before 
the war there was a constant drip in the valve of invest- 
ments, and during the war, and immediately after the 
war there was a most horrid slump. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that some of our best offices could 
screw out a surplus of assets over liabilities after those 
assets had been properly written down. In most in- 
stances the distribution of bonuses to policy-holders had 
to be suspended, and life offices were kept going by 
receiving high “‘ with-profit ’’ premiums, on which there 
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weren’t any profits. The tide turned in 1921, and each 
year since then has witnessed an improvement. Old 
long-term investments have been sold to advantage and 
available funds put into short-term redeemable stocks 
which cannot materially depreciate. At recent valuations 
there has been practically no depreciation to provide for. 
As a rule securities have not been written up to new market 
values, and when they have the paper profit has not been 
divided. Appreciation remains as an investment reserve. 
That is the most important reason, though a negative 
one, for the return of surpluses and bonus distributions. 
The positive reasons are also important. First, the life 
offices, after allowing for income tax, are getting from 
one half to three-quarters more per cent. per annum in 
net interest on their investments than they did before the 
war. That on their huge life funds is a very large source 
of profit. Then the mortality of the assured classes 
steadily improves. Claims falling due by death are in 
amount not much more than two-thirds of what might have 
been expected by the latest mortality tables employed. 
These British Offices Tables, as they are called, express 
the mortality of assured lives during the second half of 
the nineteenth century and are now out of date. Their 
errors are, however, on the safe side for life assurance, and 
are corrected by the bonus system under which profits 
become divisible among with-profit policy-holders. Non- 
profit premiums under stress of competition are being 
reduced. A new annuitants’ table has come into use— 
the old British Offices Tables work, of course, the wrong 
way for annuities—and we shall in course of time get 
revised life tables. In the meantime there is a large 
“profit on mortality.” Lastly, there has been since 1920 
a substantial saving in expenses, though not one so large 
as the “expense ratios” of the life offices would appear 
to indicate. All these positive sources of profit working 
together, and with the negative source cutting off losses 
from depreciation, account for the large profits and 
“record bonuses” which are being distributed. To those 
policy-holders who have come in on the wave of prosperity 
since 1920 these bonuses must look very handsome; but 
those old policy-holders—including the present writer— 
who had their bonuses suspended during and after the 
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war, could do with much more than they are getting. 
They do not feel that they are yet all square. 


POLICIES AT SINGLE PREMIUMS 


We referred just now to “expense ratios,”’ the propor- 
tion which the expenses and commissions paid by life 
offices bear to premium incomes. Until within the last 
two or three years they were comparable one year with 
another, but in 1924 and 1925 they were suddenly upset 
by a public passion for short-term endowment assurances 
at single premiums. This single premium business was 
not encouraged by the offices—it is a species of “‘super- 
tax dodging’’—yet it has been quite irrepressible. Last 
year much more of it was done than in 1924, the first 
considerable year, and there are few present signs of its 
abatement. The idea is this: a super-tax payer takes 
out an endowment assurance payable, say, in ten years 
or at previous death. The surrender value at a single 
premium is immediately very high, so that instead of 
paying cash he can borrow go per cent. or more of the 
single premium from the life office. He himself pays in 
cash some 10 per cent. The office, of course, credits the 
policy with the full premium and debits the assured with 
the loan. For the first year of assurance the policy-holder 
is allowed 7 per cent. of the sum assured as abatement of 
income tax, subject to the limitation that the total life 
assurance premiums on which abatement is allowed do 
not exceed one-sixth of the assured’s income. Then the 
annual net interest on the loan is allowed as a deduction 
from the income on which super-tax is payable. The 
whole thing works out] rather favourably, both as an 
investment and as a relief from super-tax. 

Last year the rush was greater than ever for these 
single premium policies. Several offices took far more 
premium in this way on new business than in renewal 
premiums, premium incomes were artificially swollen, 
and as the expenses of the single premium business were 
relatively small, ‘expense ratios’’ dropped all round and 
became quite misleading; the business is scarcely life 
assurance at all; the endowment and loan element pre- 
dominates so that it is really more of the nature of 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (including Domestic Servants). BURGLARY. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. SICKNESS. FIDELITY. 
MARINE. THIRD PARTY. PLATE GLASS. LIVE STOCK, Etc. 


(St. Helen’s Square, York. 


cancun ‘(Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, E.C.2. 











THE “AFRICAN LIFE.” 


RECORD OF 1925. 


New Business.. aes aos .. £3,306,122 
New Business Income .... re sie ah! ass a a £129,984 
Total Annual Income _..... ; tee is ‘ bike i £781,692 
Total Payments to Policy-holders since the e Society s 

inception exceed sais , .. £2,000,000 
FUNDS AT THE END OF THE 21st YEAR -— . £3,646,852 


Interest : 
The Interest yield on the mean Insurance Fund 
of the Creney Department is.. is £6 :0: 7 per cent. 


LONDON DIRECTORATE: 


Maurice Jenks, Esq., F.C.A. (Chairman); The Earl of Clanwilliam; Henry _— _ Esq.s 
Rt. Hon. Edward Shortt, D.C.L.; Sir John Edward Kynaston Studd, O.B 


THE AFRICAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


Chief Offices for the United Kingdom: 
11/12 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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savings bank business than anything else. Some offices 
have discouraged it by putting up the rates of interest 
upon loans granted under it, but others philosophically 
accept it and reckon to make something out of it for their 
with-profit policy-holders. 


A FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for life assurance has rarely been more 
favourable or more free from baffling uncertainties. 
Investments were so heavily written down during the 
years of depreciation, and have been so sparingly written 
up since, that a substantial hidden margin remains to 
provide for future depreciation. The art of investment 
has become a very fine one with insurance managers, and 
the best means of avoiding depreciation bulk largely 
in the consideration of all new investments. If losses 
from depreciation can be avoided for some years there 
must be substantial life profits earned—always provided 
that wars do not happen, and that income tax does not 
materially increase. The interest profit is large—on 
the usual valuation rate of 3 per cent. it is with many 
offices over one and a-half per cent. per annum. The 
mortality profit, too, is large even at the reduced non- 
profit premium rates. Expenses should be lower rather 
than higher, for single premium business, whatever may 
be its faults, does contribute handsomely towards estab- 
lishment charges. We see no reason to expect any falling 
off for some years to come in the present profit-earning 
powers of the good life offices, and there are nowadays 
so many good ones and so few that are really bad that 
the policy-holder can scarcely go wrong if he is careful 
to select a thoroughly well-established, well-known office 
which at its latest valuation has made a good distribution. 
One has to go out of one’s way, almost perversely in these 
days, to find oneself involved in the misfortunes of a 
disreputable life office. 


CED 
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Some Branch Banks of Lloyds 
By C. H. Reilly, F.R.I.B.A. 


Professor of Architecture in the University of Liverpool. 


LOYDS Bank is contemplating, on a site running 
through from Cornhill to Lombard Street in the 
City, great new headquarters like those of other 

great banks. Some of the schemes for this new building 

by Sir John Burnet and his partners I have been privileged 
to see. They promise an extremely fine building, strong 
and severe as such a project demands, but I am not yet 
allowed to publish them. In the meantime their premises 
in Gracechurch Street, opposite the approach to London 
Bridge, are, I suppose, their present City headquarters 
and those in Pall Mall and Lower Regent Street, illustrated 
here, their West End ones. Let it be said at once that 
neither are worthy of so great a company. The City 
building is big and tall and stands on one of the finest 
sites in London, yet from the thinness of the window 
reveals and other features it looks like a building of 
cardboard bent to fit round the slightly curved site. The 
steel construction seems to have been covered with the 
thinnest possible layer of stone. Near by is the powerful, 
if rather grim, Adelaide House, which, whether one may 
like it or not, is a great steel building adequately clothed 
in stone. The stone piers satisfy the eye that they are 
strong enough to uphold the mass. In the bank one has 
to infer the steel because the building looks as if it could 
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THE PALL MALL BRANCH OF LLOYDS BANK, ERECTED IN 1924 


not otherwise stand up. One is true to the spirit and 
the other to the letter of the law, and in architecture, 
whatever Mr. Ruskin may have said to the contrary, it 
is the letter which killeth. Absolute truth to the skeleton 
frame within a building would be as fatal to architecture 
as an exposure of the organs within would be to the beauty 
of the human body. 

The large Pall Mall building, as will be seen from the 
illustration, errs in the opposite direction. Its be- 
columned facades suggest organs and an interior which 
it does not possess. The great range of columns sur- 
rounding the building above the ground floor suggests 
that here is a palatial interior with a great series of 
magnificent entertaining rooms on the first floor. Instead, 
there is, one may safely say, the ordinary office accommo- 
dation arranged between a grillage of steel stanchions 
and girders. This whole block and the corresponding 
block on the opposite side of Regent Street, similarly 
bedecked with a complete range of Corinthian columns 
to the first and second floors, with other Corinthian 
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LLOYDS NEW PREMISES AT OKEHAMPTON, DEVONSHIRE 


The elevation to the market place 
Horace Field and Simmons, Architects 
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LLOYDS BANK, NORTHAMPTON 


columns to the attics and small Ionic ones to the first- 
floor windows and to the doors, brings up the whole 
question of how, if ever, columns and pilasters should 
be applied to a modern steel-framed building. Obviously 
if they are applied in this wholesale way they lose any 
meaning which historically and by association of ideas 
they may possess. They are merely so much vertical 
emphasis which could be obtained, as in Adelaide House, 
in some less troublesome way. There is no need for their 
rounded and entasised shape or for their elaborately 
carved capitals. But they are clearly there for more 
than mere vertical emphasis. They are employed because 
it was hoped that such columns would give an air of 
grandeur, at least ducal if not regal. Well, one may say 
at once in the reply to this that when used in this profusion 
they merely defeat themselves. The Atheneum Club, 
facing this bank across Pall Mall, has no columns at all 
except to the entrance portico, but no one is in any doubt 
as to which is the nobler building. Indeed, in these days 
it is becoming clear that there is no surer way of making a 
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FLATTER 


One of the latest Buildings built for the 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED by 
Messrs. Wm. Nicholson & Son (Leeds) Ltd. 


Who also built the Fireproof Floors and Strong Rooms. 
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WM. NICHOLSON & SON (LEEDS) LTD. 


ef Registered Office— London Office— 
te PROSPECT SAW MILLS, 2 & 3 WARWICK LANE, 
2 SHEAF STREET, LEEDS. E.C.4. 
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building look nouveau riche than to cover it with Corinthian 
columns. Really there ought to be some authority to 
prevent it. If we degrade our noblest features in archi- 
tecture, such as lofty domes and great orders to advertise- 
ment purposes, for that is what it comes to, we shall have 
nothing left for the real palaces, whether for king or council, 
when the time comes. Apart however from this question 
of doubtful taste in the use of the order, this building is 
monotonous without achieving restraint and heavy without 
achieving dignity. There is no plain surface on which 
the eye can rest for a moment nor any intriguing ornament 
to cheer the drooping spirit. Everything is_ stock 
pattern and, at that, not very carefully selected. I do 
not think Messrs. Lloyds built these premises for their 
own use. I believe they absorbed them in absorbing 
another bank. I have no idea of the finance involved, 
but I hope the process was not as indigestible as it looks. 
If their present City headquarters in Gracechurch Street 
are flimsy in idea and execution—steel covered with a 
thin coat of sugar icing—these in Regent Street are 
a solid lump of almond paste heavily indented from a 
repeating mould. 

It is a pleasure to turn from these London branches 
to the photographs of the three country ones which have 
been sent to me. They are the banks at Hereford, 
Tewkesbury, and Northampton. Of these three the 
Hereford branch is the most ambitious. In the photo- 
graph it looks like a beautiful old wooden building, 
perhaps an inn once, which by courtesy the bank is 
temporarily occupying. No one could say that this 
building with its lattice windows, its picturesquely 
carved gables and the waving lines of its moulded beams, 
looks like a bank, a supposedly safe place in which to 
deposit one’s fortune. A suitably placed match would 
apparently make a bonfire of it in a very short time. 
But perhaps one is judging it by altogether wrong 
standards. Perhaps Lloyds have by occupying it been 
instrumental in saving to a beautiful old town an interest- 
ing relic of its past history. If this is so, all honour to 
them. Even if it is an old building doctored and made 
to look pretty by the bank for the supposed sake of the 
town, honour too, but not quite so much. Such a course 
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LEYLAND RUBBER FLOORS | 
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Leyland Rubber Floors laid at the Whitechapel Branch of Lloyds Bank. 


SILENT RUBBER FLOORS 


HAT Leyland Rubber Floors are without doubt the perfect floors for Banking 
Premises is shown by the fact that we have laid our Rubber Tiling on the floors 


of the principal Banks in the United Kingdom, and also in Denmark, Norway, 


and other parts of the Continent. 
The floor that wears well, lasts a lifetime, and yet which throughout its long service 
will still retain that fresh and clean appearance which it possessed when first laid is 


the most efficient floor covering. 

Rubber Floors are soft and resilient to the tread and absorb all vibration, with the 
result that a building laid with Rubber Floors is silent, and the passage of many 
people is reduced from a disturbance to merely a hum. 


RUBBER FLOORS 
The Floors of the Age 


LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


Head Office and Factories: 
LEYLAND, NEAR PRESTON. ALSO MITCHAM, SURREY. 
MARYHILL, GLASGOW. POLE STREET MILLS, PRESTON. 
Branches: 


LONDON, CARDIFF, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
GLASGOW, DUBLIN, CALCUTTA, JOHANNESBURG, BUENOS AIRES. 
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THE HEREFORD BRANCH OF LLOYDS BANK 


would show that the great Lloyds Bank is on occasions 

anxious not to spoil the town or village where it opens 

new premises. If, on the other hand, it is an entirely new 

building made to look like a sixteenth- century one, a 

faked antique in fact (though I do not think this is eo 

case), one is more doubtful what to say. It would a 

best be an interesting exercise in exhibition peony 

at worst a confession of impotence to design anything 
modern and yet worthy of Hereford. ' 

There is no doubt about the Tewkesbury branch. 

That is obviously new and equally obviously unbanklike. 

The light required for the banking premises on the 

ground floor made from the outset an essay in wooden 


















Lloyds Bank, Bournemouth. 


It is the ideal floor cover- 
ing for Banks and _ similar 
offices where quietness is 


appreciated. 
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Lown 


was introduced by the 
Silvertown Company over 
thirty yearsago, and has been 
laid in hundreds of buildings 
and private residences, in- 


cluding Buckingham Palace 
and Marlborough House. 


Lloyds: Bank, Southsea. 
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SILVERTOWN RUBBER TILING 


is pleasant to} walk upon, water- 
proof, and is extremely durable. 
The number of patterns is so great 
that endless variety of design is 
possible. The colours, moreover, 
extend throughout the whole thick- 


ness, so that the pattern remains 
unaltered to the end. 


Many Silvertown Tiling installa- 
tions have had more than twenty 
years’ hard wear. 


Further particulars and designs in 
actual colours sen: on application. 


THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA AND TELEGRAPH WORKS CO., LTD. 


(The Silvertown Company.) 


Head Office : 106 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4; 


Branches— 


HOME. — Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 


Dublin, Glasgow, eeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Portsmouth, 
Shefheld. 


Works : Silvertown, London, E.16, and Burton-on-Trent. 


Branches— 


ABROAD.—Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Christ- 
church (N.Z.), Durban, Johannesburg, Mel- 
bourne. 
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LLOYDS BANK BRANCH OFFICE AT TEWKESBURY 


medizval architecture an impossible task. The propor- 
tions of this story compared to those above are such as 
no medieval builder would have dreamt of using. The 
result looks like an old building—only rather like, for the 
woodwork does not look solid enough nor the detail 
sufficiently naive—cut off at its base and hoisted into the 
air above the meeting room of some Nonconformist body. 
If in our impotence to-day we must hark back to past 
styles, let us at least choose the Georgian or Regency 
or some other style which belongs to a period near 
enough to us in point of time for the conditions of 
ordinary life to hold. The ground-floor workshop of 
the medizval craftsman or the booth of the medizval 




















artistic material. 
Wyatt about 1750. 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTME NT 


MCAGLIOLA Mars_e 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth 

Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface decoration, but a thoroughly 

It was Introduced into this country by Mr. J. [/ 

It has been manufactured by this firm for the #:: 

last 125 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings fF: 
in the Kingdom. aH: 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 






~ ‘To His Majesty. 


STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 





THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


REFERENCES. 


ILoyps BANK, GLOUCESTER 
CHELTENHAM 
TORQUAY 
STROUD 

», NOTTINGHAM 
MIDLAND BANK LTD. 
WESTMINSTER BANK [L,TD. 
LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN 

BANK. 

BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
IMPERIAL BANK. 
Town & COUNTY BANK. 
P. & O. BANK. 
ROYAL BANK LTD. 
LIVERPOOL & MARTINS BANK. 
NATIONAL BANK. 
Cox’s BANK. 
ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK. 
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HIBERNIAN BANK, 

Kinc’s BANK. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
L7pD. 

LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 

IONDON PROVINCIAL BANK. 

ULSTER BANK. 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 

NORTHERN BANK. 

NATIONAL BANK OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

MEssRS. HENTY’sS BANK. 

MANCHESTER &, COUNTY 
BANK. 

HAtirax & HUDDERSFIELD 
BANK. 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

BoLitHOS BANK, 

BELFAST BANK. 
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BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD., Linhope St., Dorset Sq., London, N.W. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. Telegrams: ‘‘Grasp, London.” 








Choose a firm for ASPHALTING whose 50 years’ constant practice 


is an experience which is your security. 


THE SEYSSEL & METALLIC LAVA ASPHALTE Co. 


GLENN, Proprietor). 


MOORGATE wana CHAMBERS, E.C. 2. 


Telegrams: 


Telephone Number: 
“INSCRIBE, AVE, LONDON.” 


LONDON WALI, 0262 
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merchant cannot be adapted to the requirements of 
modern banking. 

With the Northampton branch we get back once more 
to the type of thing we are nowadays accustomed to in 
banks but one can hardly say it is very much more 
successful. As in the Pall Mall example, unnecessary 
columns or pilasters are spread out round the facades 
but are here in themselves hardly tall enough to justify 
the width of their intercolumniation. It will be noticed 
by comparison with the plain portions of the design that 
the columns in reality are a source of weakness rather than 
strength. The rusticated ground floor is much more 
satisfactory, giving a far greater sense of strength and 
security than the more ornate upper story. Indeed, 
these rusticated arches and piers and the deeply recessed 
entrances are well done, though it seems rather a pity and 
a source of weakness to link up the piers of the building 
with those of the area wall in front of it. This wall, 
however, is very cleverly arranged to take up the slope 
of the street. The iron balconies over the entrance arches 
and the brackets carrying them look well detailed and 
justify their prominent position. What is not so satis- 
factory is the breaking of the skyline by the raised 
pedestals in the upper balustrade. These give a restless 
air. The obvious architectural characteristic of this site, 
when it is remembered that only a two-story building 
is required, is the length of the horizontal lines which it 
renders possible. One would therefore imagine that a 
design in which the horizontal lines were more emphasized 
at the expense of the vertical ones might have been more 
satisfactory. The plain projecting bays to stop the curve 
were of course necessary. If, however, one can imagine 
the building as designed, but with the columns and the 
pilasters and the piers that carry them omitted, the 
horizontal lines would have had more power, and, in my 
opinion, a stronger and more restful design would have 
resulted. 
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